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| place was named, Ammon; in another, Serapis; 
‘in another, Olympus; in another, Stator, ete. 
lete. As mankind passed from the patriarchal, 
to the national state, a change would necessari- 
ly take place in their customs and liberties. 
Individuality would be lost in the community, 
Law would take the place of freedom. Every 
man could not now do what was right in his 
own eyes. There must be uniformity through- 
out the body politic. The altar must be a na- 
tional altar: there must be a national priesthood. 

if revealed religion, dis- And it must be a hierarchy; also, appointed 
oa chal, the Mosaical and | by the national government ; by the king or the 
Each one, doubt- | Senate. Religion and morality now become 
The suc- | Matters of prescription ; determined and regu- 
Hated by law. The transition-state of the He- 
brews from the patriarchal to the national, took 
|place in the time, and under the ageney, of 
Where did ‘of Moses. ‘ The law came by Moses.’ The 
if People were ripe for this change. They could 
nothing else, impels ue. 10 heliews thaniché deat, °°" be a nation without a legal code and estab- 


p- | lishment. They must now live by rule. Indi- 
man—the primitive generation——was _— | vidual freedom must give piace to national law. 
ject of Supernatural endowment ; cies meyer \Tn morals and in piety they must be what this 
sessed some extraordinary Intuition; <n he | law ordains. They must believe, and worship, 
, ‘and live, according to its decrees. But these 
by experience and instruction. Fos athareiee | decrees received their shape and color from the 
he must inevitably have perished. There was |) i:6¢ and customs of the previous Patriarchal 
no one tw tske care of him; none to nurse and |state. The elements of the law had long been 


none to teach, guide and protect | recognized. And thus did Judaism grow out of 


For the Register. 


BIBLE THEOSOPHY. NO. XV. 
NNEOTION BETWEEN THE OLD TEST. 
* AND THE NEW. 
We hiave contemplated the difference; it re- 
mains that we also take some notice of the af- 
nity What tendred subsists between them? 
i ists a line ol causation, running 


That there ext 
continuously from the beginning to the end of 


the phenomena of this world, 18 & philosophical 


truth. It has been often stated that there have 


been three economi 
tinguished as the Patriar 
the Christian dispensauion. 
less, was preparatory to the other, 
cessor, the ehild of its predecessor ; Judaism, 
the offspring of Patriarchism ; and Christianity, 
the daughter of Judaisiw. 
But when, and Aow, the origin? 
revealed religion commence! Neoessity, 





instinctively knew many things which we learn 


cherish him ; 


it to what extent, this extraordinary | SR a | , 
him. But, as | Patriarchism ; essentially the same God, the Nines: dhaneahy the iqnevente eel anMnnMan Ladies, tee toacamreanh wheat ties ieee al 


endowment was afforded, we can only say, that | same morals, the same family institutions. But 


it must have been answerable to man’s want; it |i pratide of titan, the teh webiibies. The eph- 
sufficed for his indispensable need. It, doubt- | 


‘ ee | it which started it was lost. The organization 
less, included the illumination of man 8 religious Susedin’a ‘eneve lends ; Gndieidedl ‘engine. 
nature. He immediately believed in the being |"Phe outward: form had wstrped ‘the place and 
of God; the Creator of himself and of the prerogative of the inward sentiment. What 
world. He, as also we all, never remembered | had been designed to be the expression of reli- 
or knew the time when he first became POSSESS" | Jion, was now regarded as religion itself. 
ed of the idea of God. We, doubtless, receive ‘On 
the idea from others, who tell us that therets a. 
God, and we are so made that we immediately 
No man, probably, 


ce men sacrificed because they were reli- 
gious; now they sacrificed to make themselves 
|religions. And as religion was greater than 
and implicitly believe. }morality, an abundance of the former would 
was ever reasoned into the belief of God. The | compensate and atone for all the faults and de- 
first man, we may assume, had an in(wifive Te-| goiencies of the latter. Hence the need of a 
ligious faith. And we, also, intuitively believe, | new dispensation. it came by Jesus Christ. 
as soon as told, what he believed without being | py, exposed the heartless formality of the Jews ; 
taught of men. Thus originated the religious | Jeclared them to be hypocrites. They wor- 


sentiment in man. | shipped by rule. When they did alms and fast- 
But how was this sentiment excited and | The 


}ed all was done in an ostentatious form. 
; ‘ ” : . ' 
directed ¢ Man, in the infantile condition of the | service of God had become machinery and hy- 
race, entertaining the idea of causation, would 


; | poerisy. Thus the Mosaical covenant had be- 
be constantly witnessing the phenomena for 


; come old, and the time arrived, that it should 
which he could not account. To him the world 
was full of wonders. All these he would nato- 
rally refer to the immediate agency of God. 
The rising of the sun, the creation of the 
clouds, the falling of the rain, the flight of the 
lightning and the roll of thunder, to him must 
have been unaccountable events; he would, 
therefore, ascribe them to that great invisible suns cheve: the “lettie 66 Uh "C he Mika ws 
Agent who made all things. He saw the divine \itnepisit. . Than dectazed the iimtiliaiinee of 


agewey in constant exercise. He thought of | pure sacrifices, fasting, prayers and pana . 
Him intensely ; He communed with Him; and 


being deeply excited, he thought, sometimes, 
that he saw Him; heard His voice; received 
And there was a germ of 
fur there was God 


vanish away. 

Yet the Gospel did come of the law. The 
same elements constituted the essence of both. 
|The law commanded supreme love to God and 
| free, impartial love to man. It said; ‘ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ The proph- 
eis, who ministered under the law, gradually 


‘ Bring no more vain oblations ; incense js an 


wilinot hear. Ye fast for strife and debate 
and to smite with the fist of wickedness.’ The 
reformation attempted by prophets issued in the 
| revolution effected by Jesus Christ. He shook 
the old heavens and earth and caused them to 


His instructions. 
truth in this impression ; 
speaking subjectively in him, whatever imagina- 
tive there might be in the objective. As it was 
God, that made the seed grow intoa plant; and pass away. ‘And he that sat upon the throne 
the plant, to bear seed after its kind ; some | said ; behold | make all things new.’ 

thirty, some sixty and some an hundred fold, the | 
consideration awakened the feeling of gratitude. 
And this feeling excited the wish to make some | ssture. 
But how could thie permeates the whole line of successive religious 
God lives on the upper side of the | 
firmament. We cannot go up thither. There 
is nothing which can ascend from earth to heav- 
This tends upward ; every other 
If, therefore, we would 


The connection of the different dispensatious 
‘of religion exists in the moral element of man’s 


return of acknowledgment. 


j 1 " : 
be done In the early generations it was 


manifestations. 
‘impulsive. Man worshipped God from the im- 
‘pulse of his own heart. 
|spontaneous and individual. In process of time 
|laws and rules of worship came into use. And 
thus the impulsive made preparation for the legal. 
There could nut have been the latter without 
the former. To the economy of law succeeded 
that of principle. The lega} was an improve- 
ment upon the impulsive. And the economy of 
principle is an advance upon that of law. The 
patriarchal religion was impulsive; the religion 
}of the Jews was legal]. Christianity is the re- 
The religion of the patri- 


This worship was 
en but smoke. 


thing tends downward. 
send up to God an offering of thanksgiving, we 
must make use of smoke as the vehicle. He 
will, then, take the best sheaf of our harvest; 
and the best cluster of our vintage ; and the best 


lamb from our flock, together with the best fuel 
from the mountains, and in a social and solemn 
manner, burn them into smoke, which will go up 
far as to heaven, and being the expression of our 
grateful hearts, will be a sweet savor to God. 
Thus the origin of sacrifice. And what places 
would be deemed best fitted for this service ? 


ligien of principle. 
archs was free, yet blind. The religion of the 


Jews was compulsive. They were bound; yet 


The summits of hills and mountains were nearer | hound to the truth. Christianity restores man 
to heaven than other parts of the earth. These, /to freedom. But it is not a blind freedom. 
therefore, would be selected as the most eligible Principle differs fram impulse. @he latter ex- 
Spots on which to build the altars and plant the | ists wholly in the sensibilities of the heart. 


groves for religious uses. Hence the long en- 
during custom of ‘ sacrificing and burning in- 
cense on high places.’ But did they also offer 
prayers and unite them with sacrifices? Prayer 
does not seem to have been soon used as a devo- 


tional exercise. It was not offered statedly and 


The former is the combined action of the reason 
and the moral feeling. Law is the product of 
ihe understanding. When men passed from the 
impulsive religious state to the legal, it was a 


When 


transition out of blindness into light. 


: men act by rule they know what they do. And 
habitually, but occasionally and unfrequently. | principle is a deossigtion fe fe rs ne ape 
And wh ffered, prayers wer ’ pn eee ’ 3 

54 thoes ta Saal @ short petitions, | finitesimally reduced and subdivided. It is the 


made in course of conversation, and for some | . ; 
onedlhl theer- ‘Thee Aiea tone taeaae gross rule cut up into its elementary particles. 
aol ae ; Pong zt f Sod pra} And th | Give a man gross Jaw for his guide and he must 
ra s, . city mn a — " thus | follow it through fire, water and death. Give 
—_— ig’ at Bethel aay eniel. It is a wd a Man principles for his guide, and he deliberate- 
markable fact that the Seriptures do not contain ly chooses his path at every step avoiding the 
the notice of a single prayer from the beginning bad places ard setting his foot only on the firm 
of the world until the time of Abraham. Nor 


Joes th ; ay z and the safe. 
; es the law of Moses enjoin it. The sacrifices,| A there could not have been such a religion 
iowever, being a mode of divine worship, were, as Judaism without the preparatory religion of 


. the patriarchs ; equally impossible was it that 
there could have been Christianity without the 
law and doctrine, of Moses and the prophets. 


course, a form and description of prayer. 





Such, in brief, was the religion of the patri- 
archal times. It wasof the wnpulsive kind. It | 


was the action and expression of men’s religious | Every religious dispensation has stood on the 
instincts ; 4 . ‘ 
‘ie °! their natural sentiments. It was | same foundation; on the same elementary 
voluntary, and in a x. ; ey 
y ‘na manner, individual. * Every | truths; on the belief of a Divinity and a recog- 


man did what w- «e F . 
‘at was right nition of a right and a wrong in human conduct. 


There have been different developments, but the 
same substance. Divers manifestations, but the 
same radical truths. The elements of religion 
themseives | and morality have always been understood. No 
ng isolated, | new virtues, properly speaking, come to light 
words to signify ‘ the power above pers /as the world grows — o all of 66 
it es ’ sible’, have been in times of yore. e improvemen 
elated ict neg ae Gods ; | made is in the more correct segregation of vir- 
called by different pork a “nity was | tue from vice; of the trae from the false; of 
&uler and some plural. The name which 8 ahs Seat 7 = 
vailed ‘ : : ~ | things are, perhaps, never mistook in their 
God, Prag es pea would become the a, vet edtantiaiiendia their combinations. 
Hence it also se ee Oe Country | Hence the fact, that we have bad morals and 
many national God pln pr — were 89 | bad A good Jaw may contract disease. 
tous. Yet ther abo pees aed ~asgeerendeagll Co bright virtue may become enveloped in a 
ona Bi © was still conceived to be but i cloud of smoke. 1] Se tiiets whet is 
me iNature. It was sometimes contem. | good is alw nrega ’ 
Plated as a Divine Family, | £000 ts always good. Elements are unchange- 
The things of life, however, are not 


A having a Head or! 
} ath ‘ . > T lable. 
ner, Tt was the saine Jupiter, who in one | elements, but combinations of them. These 


r in his own eyes.’ 
Every Man was a price, 

“ priest, who chose to be one, 
or himself an altar, an oblg- 


As the | 
8 the human race increased, 
families, Spreading 


abroad, grew into nations, and bei 
and speaking different dialects 


and could provide { 
tion, or a victim. 


as different 





Some of them 


religion. 


are transitory and variable, The good may de- 
teriorate; the evil may be rectified. Changes 
become indispensable. Yet, at the bottom, 
both the good and the evil are immutable. That 
which made Judaism good was the same as 
that which rendered Christianity better. ‘ Salt 
is good, but if it have lost its saltness, it has 
become wagthless.’ The virtue is not in the 
salt but in the saltiness. And this is unchang- 
ing and indestructible. 8. F. 





For the Register. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. NO. V. 
James I. 15: ‘ Sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death.’ 


The question of capital punishment is of too 
great importance to this community to be deei- 
ded from the impulse of amoment, or even by 
the strong sympathies of the heart. In support 
of the affirmative of the question, I rest the ar- 
/gument oo the great principle of the Gospel.— 
| On the ground of God's universal love I rest it. 
‘The greatest physical and moral safety of the 
| greatest number, it will be admitted, is the ob- 
|ject of that love. Benevolence the purest, it 
| seems to me, requires the sacrifice of the guilty 
| whom the world can best spare, rather than the 
| innocent and the good, without whom the world 
| would be but an Aceldama. 
| Tt is unquestionably trae, that great wrong is 
‘often committed in the administration of penal 





| witnesses, and the imperfectio@of haman tribu- 
inals. But this, as an argument against human 
| government, is too feeble to meet refutation.— 
| The argument carried out would require the re- 
| jection of all food,and the repudiation of life 
itself. 

The question, to which in preceding numbers 
I have invited attention, is certainly a question 
| requiring the greatest consideration. I am ful- 
|ly convinced, that in the present state of society 
jand of the common mind, there are not a few 
who would be restrained from capital offences 
more effectually by the fear of death, than by 


REPORT OF THE CHAPLAIN OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS STATE PRISON. 

To His Excellency, George N. Briggs, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
the Honorable Council: 

The undersigned, the Chaplain of the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison, respectfully presents to 
your Excellency and Honors, the following Re- 
port for the year ending Sept. 30th, 1844. 

In preparing this Report, he feels it to be un- 
necessary to embrace many topics, which, 
though always interesting, have been so often 
considered in reports of previous years. He 
cannot however, forbear, in this place, to speak, 
as in former years, of the smiles and watchful 
eare of a beneficent Providence, vouchsafed to 
this institntion during the past year. Although 
the number on the sick Jist has been somewhat 
larger than in some former years, yet a very 
pratifying degree of health has been enjoyed, 
and the number ot deaths has been but ¢wo, out 
of an average of about 270 convicts, @ per cent- 
‘age of less than eight-tenths. It may further 
| be stated, that during the year commencing with 
‘October, 1842, there were but éwe deaths ; and 
‘both these during the first month of the year, so 
| that from October, 1842, to the date of this re- 
| port, December, 1844, there have been but two 
‘deaths, less than one-fourth of one per cent. an- 
‘nually, on the number of convicts in prison dur- 
ling that period,—a result most gratifying to all 
| the The vear has al- 





ithe friends of the institution. 
; . . 

'so been characterized, generally, by cheerful 
submission to authority, laudable industry, and 
|a gratifying attention to moral and religious in- 
| struction. , : 

| Tt must be obvious to every reflecting mind, 
| possessing a competent knowledge of haman 


;men who are subjected to the confinement and 
discipline of our penitentiaries, mora! rather 
than physical power is to be relied on: and al- 
though the latter, to a certain extent, is some- 
times indispensable, still this, alone, is altogeth- 
er powerless in subduing the heart, and bringing 
it into subjection to the benevolent principles of 
the Gospel. The man may be broken down in 

‘mind, but his heart is not won. It is ordinarily 
hardened, and his condition becomesthe more 
hopeless. 

{ Hence the government of this Commonwealth 

‘has, wisely and benevolently, made provision for 

|the employment of all requisite moral and reli- 
gious means and influences, an which, prineipal- 
ly, reliance is to be placed for the moral im- 

| provement and reformation of the inmates of this 


ortance,—and especially to those who legis- 
ate for the public welfare,—to understand, 
most clearly, those causes which preeminently 
corrupt the public morals. And here it is very 
fortunate, that toa careful observer, there is lit- 
tle room for mistake. For whatever may be 
said of other canses, there is one which, preem- 
inently and above all others, debases, in»pover- 
ishes and destroys; and which leads to the per- 
petration of every species of enormity. This 
cause stands out in characters which none can 
mistake, on all our almshouses, penitentiaries 
and prisons. It is the intoricating cup. Could 
the fountains of intemperance but be dried up, 
what a change would come over the face of 
civil society. Atleast three-fourths of the pov- 
erty and suffering, the degradation and crime, 
over which the philanthropist and Christian are 
now constrained to weep, would be banished 
from the Commonwealth. 

The cause of temperance has done much ; it 
is still doing much. Maultitudes have been re- 
deemed, and saved from hopeless degradation 
t. tuin. But much is still to be accomplish- 
|ed; and who ean question, that a most solemn 
| obligation rests onthe guardians of the public 
; welfare and morals, to countenance and sustain, 

in all suitable ways, and by salutary legal enact- 
ments, acause whose direct object and tenden- 
cy are to lessen the evils of pauperism; to re- 
duce the number of the degraded and guilty in- 
mates of our prisons; to improve and elevate 
the character and condition of our citizens; and 
to spread abroad, through all our communities, 
the blessings of industry, of moral purity, and 
of all the virtues which adorn and perfect the 
human character. 

It is very gratifying tobe able to state, that 
for several years past, the minds of the prison- 
ers have beén deeplv interested in the great sub- 
ject of temperance. Great pains have been 





minds. They have been frequently addressed 


ed in the furtherance of this cause; and approv- 
ed temperance publications are, monthly, and 
sometimes oftener, put into their hands—and it 
cannot be doubted, with the happiest effect. 
Most of these men form the resolution, and, 
it is believed, sincerely, to abstain wholly from 
the use of intoxicating drinks after their dis- 
chaige from the prison. They generally sign 
the pledge of total abstinence, atthe time of 
their discharge. Some prove true to their 
pledge—perhaps many. But the heart sickens 
at the thought of the multiplied snares and 
temptations which beset them, as they go out 





taken to keep it, in all its bearings, before their | 


out, yet the ingenious builders, have, in @ sur- 
prising manner, conquered this difficulty, and 
presented a front to this instrament, which in 
jJustness of proportions and fanciful arrangement 
of parts, could hardly be equalled. It is, in 
fine, the most beautiful piece of furniture in the 
form of an organ that has ever been shown in 
our city. 

The difficulty of arranging and placing 80 
large an organ into the limited space allowed 
for it inthis Church, has caused the whole work, 
of the interior as well as of the case, to be one 
of peculiar study from beginning to end, and 
has tested the ingenuity of the artists in no in- 
considerable degree : yet they have shown them- 
selves equal to the task, and every part of the 
complicated machinery which belongs to such 
an instrument, with its thousands of moveable 
joints, is adjusted with the greatest neatness and 
perfection, all working with unusual smoothness 
and silenge. 

The compass of the Greatand Choir Organs 
is from GG to F in alto, including GG sharp. 
That of the Swell Organ, from gamut G to F 
in alto. Compass of pedals, two octaves and 
two keys. The contents of the Great Organ 
are, an open diapason, melodia, stop diapason, 
principle, twelfth, fifteédth, tierce, larigot, 
twenty-second, nixture, trumpet bass and treb- 
le, and sub bass of twenty-seven pipes. Total 
number of pipes 735. 

The contents of the Choir Organ consist of 
an open diapason, stop diapason, bass and treble, 
dulciana prineiple, flute fifteenth, and ceremona. 
Total number of pipes 460. 

The Swe!l Organ contains an open diapason, 
stop diapason, double stop diapason, viol de 
gamba, principle, fifteenth, night horn, duleci- 
ana-cornet, clarionet, hautboy, and tremulant. 
Number of pipes 504. The whole number of 
pipes in the three departments sixteen hundred 
and eighty-nine. 
| The couplers, or registers for connecting the 





by the most able and eloquent lecturers engag- | different organs are five. 


| Ist. To connect the swell with the great 
| organ. 

2d. To connect the swell with choir organ 
an octave below. 

3d. To connect the swell an octave below. 

4th. To connect the great organ with the pe- 
dals. 

5th. To connect choir organ with pedals. 

There are four composition pedals, so arrang- 
ed, that the organist by a touch of the foot to 
|one of these, can bring on a certain desirable 
‘combination of stops and take off all the rest 
| without moving his hand from the keys. 





. : ; 
abomination; when ye make many prayers I 


This is the unifying principle. It | 


any and all other motives that can be brought to | institution. 
act upon them. The prevention of such offen-| These means and influences, so far as they 
ces I hold to be the greatest good that Christian- | 2T€ intrusted to the undersigned, he has habit- 


I , ‘ually attempted to use in accomplishing the end 
\ity, that enlightened philanthropy,can hope to ¢) Vyin, they were designed ; and it cam hard- 


‘accomplish. The laws of nature and of Chris- jy be supposed, that a constant and affectionate 
‘tianity set death before us, a great change to Paap a: the woe pnd weet rat ee ner 
the manifestation of sympathy in their afflictions, 
boveeus yenqos, conssions, and..sll the. power |—advice and counsel faithfully and affectionate- 
of thought to look to the future. ly administered and suited to their wants,—re- 
'« Whence all human guilt! From death forgot! jigious insteuction, kindly commusicated in pri- 
Guilt points that tyrant’s spear.’ vate conversation,—the devotions of the daily 
To repentance, the thought of eternity near, morning and evening service in the chapel,—the 
% reaching of the Gospel on the Sabbath, and 
akes the soul from | Preaenms P : 
© ithe familiar and affectionate instructions of the 
‘its slumber. When God declares that ‘the wa- | Sabbath School, can fail of producing the most 
ges of sin is death,’ and this too in his mesSage | happy results, on very many minds and hearts. 
‘of love to mankind, why should not the laws of | he undersigned is very far from sapposing 
; ‘that all the moral means and appliances for the 
| the land declare it! @If there are those who re- improvement of the prisoners are placed in his 
‘gard not the warning of the gospel, why should | hands; or that whatever of happy results is wit- 
| not the law of the land sound the alarm to the 


nessed in connection with the discipline of the 

: ‘ iny in defiance | Prison, is to be reckoned to his account. A|l- 

TAREE TOAROT. xpshing. = dostiny _ = most every thing depends on the character and 

of the peteuasions Of IAREhs compuanen ‘ _course of him who stands at the head uf the in 
In the correctness of the general reasoning I 

|have pursued, 1 am confirmed by the opinions 


stitution, and those associated with him in tts 
the learned and excellent Dr. Paley has pub- 


above all other influences, aw 


management. 
instruction and labors of the chaplain, it is to be 
ascribed, very much, under God, to the cheerful, 
hearty and habitual co-vperation of those in au- 
thority. 
in a great measure, defeatand nallify the efforts 
of the most faithful and devoved religious in- 


lished in his treatise on crimes and punishments. 
He says, ‘‘ the end of punishment is two fold, 
In the first of these, 
‘the reformation of criminals, little has ever been 


amendment and example. 


‘ é ; structor..¢ 
effected, and little, I fear, is practicable. From) ‘The officers of such an institation should be 
every species of punishment that has hitherto | men of correct morals,—men who can feel for 


the wants and woes and frailties of those sub- 


‘been devised, from imprisonment and exile,from | ° 
jected to their authority, and who will, cheer- 


pain and infamy, malefactors return more har- 
dened in their crimes,and more instructed. If | 
there be any thing that shakes the soul of a con- 


to promote their best good. Tyranny on the 
part of those who rule, is always hateful. It is 
so ina prison, as well as elsewhere. 


firmed villain, it is the expectation of approach- ; - 
those vested with authority in such cireumstan- 


ing death. The horrors of this situation may 


cause such a wrench in the mental organs, asto merciful, must also be fearless and prompt in 


give them a holding turn: and I think it possi- maintaining a salutary discipline, and securing 


ble, that many of those who are executed, would 

if they were delivered at the point of death, re- 

tain such a remembrance ef their sensation; as| kindness can do, should be dune; but when 

might preserve them, unless urged by extreme these fail in aceor hing their object, authori- 

want, from relapsing into their former crimes. |  Avoverts'y rat Shorelines 8 The tamuetion 
}of merited pu ent. 


ane : Obedience and order 
Bot this is an experiment that, from its nature, |must be securedat any hazard. Personal sym- 


cannot be repeated often.’ pathy must, impo case, stand in the way of the 
This author speaks of the reforming punish- | general welfare. 
| And herethe undersigned is happy to bear 
7 : | witness tothe untiring efforts of the warden of 
' finement of criminals in separate apartinents, a8 his institution, to make its government a pater- 
not having been tried in histime. They are nal one; and as fgras practicable, to secure or- 
now in the process of experiment, | kelieve, with der, obedience and industgy by persuasion and 
b Seite. de ; ined. _ kindness, rather that by ponishment gad sever- 
| results but very imperfec ¥ agAtained. Tt! ivy In some cases, itis trae, he,h deme 
| must be a question of some diffulty, whether | strained to resort to severe measures, but in 
men secluded from the living world will learn to | most instances, mild punishments, tempered 
live virtuously in it. But though it were proved | with wholesome counsel and admonition, have 
. ; | been found to secure the desired end. 
' that there are few instances of convicts becom- | 
} 4 send off aatitiesthe Penitentiary! The facts are stated to illustrate the moral 
j ne goo amnete ae coms | power which may be exerted on the minds and 
an institution of great value to the community, | hearts of prisoners by those to whose authority 
\for the preservation of the public peace and | they are subjected, and how this power comes 
‘safety. To the improvement of the Penitentia- | to aid the efforts of the chaplain in the dis- 
MeN. Se a . | charge of his appropriate duties. 
sts of ourc = ; getter 
| ty Aywem, many palastnvey = | There isa charm in Ch love and kind- 
‘are devoted with a most laudable zeal. But ‘ness which nothing else es. The proud 
| will the dread of the Penitentuary be as effectual | and stubborn heart may be, and often is, effect- 
| as the fear of death, to restrain the murderer!— | vally nerved against the exercise of power even 
{ 


ae : . in its utmost rigor,—when, perhaps, that same 
His is a crime that as far as possible must be |) oo would readily relent and soften at the voice 


prevented. The neglect of the most effectual | of kindness, coming warm from the heart of 


They are to be a terror to evil doers and a praise 
of them who do weil. All that sympathy and 


ments, such as solitary imprisonment and con- | 


If good is accomplished by the | 


A contrary course, would, necessarily, °| 


fully and habitoally, use every practicable means | 


Sull, | 


ces, while they ate bound to be humane and | 


orderand obedience on the part of the prisoners. | 


into the world, at almost every step of their| It would be in vain to attempt to comment 
| progress ; for although the laws of the State | here on the character and quality of the various 
| prohibit the sale of intoxicating drinks, as a | stops, yet a few brief remarks on some of them 
| beverage, still the dram-shop and the dram-sel- | should not be omitted. The diapasons are re- 
| ler are still found to tempt and destroy all who | markably full, clear and rich in tone, and an- 
| can be enticed within their reach. Scarcely an|swer to the touch of the key with the same 
| individual returns to the prison, after he has | promptness that is observable in the smaller 
| been discharged, but he has been the victim of |stops, and when the deeper notes of the sub- 
| strong drink. | bass pipes make their impression, it is not by 
But enough, and perhaps too much, has been |a tremulous concussion of the atmosphere which 
| said on this sickening subject. [tis always a| causes them to be felt rather than heard, but 
} painful one ; but, considering the circumstances they come like round and solid under-tones—a 
| in which the undersigned, for many years past, sort of muffled artillery, with an effect that is 
| has been placed, and witnessing, as he has, the [truly grand. The dulciana speaks with great 
| appalling results of this dreadful evil, he feels | and unusual readiness, as though it were impa- 
' that he could hardly say less. | tient to utter itself, and had waited only, fora 
In this connection, the undersigned cannot | signal from the key, yet with a sweetness that 
forbear the remark, that the friends of temper-/is beyond description. 
ance, of order and good morals, have abundant} The reed pipes, particularly those of the 
| cause to rejoice and take courage, from the fact | swell organ, are decidedly beyond comparison 
| that he, who now occupies the highest post of | with any except those which have come from 
, honor in this Commonwealth, and who has, |the hands of. the same manufacturers. Such 
| again. been so sigoally honored by the suffra- | tones as they give have not been heard before’ 
| ges of his fellow citizens, in his election to the | coming from a church organ. ‘They have only 
| Same-exalied station, for the ensuing political |been produced when the most improved trum- 
year, has always been the able, the consistent | pets, horns, clarionets and hautboys have been 
and untiring friend and advocate oftemperance ; blown by human lips and by the best perform- 
| and it would be presumption to doubt thathe is|ers. If Kendal! wants to hear himself in per- 
not encouraged and sustained, in this course of fect echo, let him listen to the clarionet notes 
action, by all those who have the honor to be /in this instrument. And these who would re- 
associated with him in the executive depart- call the delightful sensations produced by the 
| ment of the government. sweetest notes of the violin as they are fading 
| In conclusion, the undersigned would remark, into airy nothingness under the magic bow of 
| that he has uniformly been cheered and encour- | Ole Bull, should hearken in breathless silence 
| aged in his efforts to improve the minds and/to the hautboy and nighthorn as the valves of 
| hearts of those to whom he ministers, by the | the swell are closing upon their vibrations. 
| habitual and cordial cooperation of the warden,| But, whether the full organ or a single stop 
_ and all the subordiuate officers of the institution, |is heard, a peculiar richness and smoothness of 
JARED CURTIS. | voice are apparent, which demonstrate that the 
} Chaplain Massachusetts State Prison. | Messrs Hook have done, in a very great degree, 
| Massacuvuserts State Prison, ; \for the improvement of the organ on these 
December 6th, 1844. | points, what on another yet unrivalled artist in 
{ ; this city has done to give excellence to his own 
t 
} 





| pianofortes. 
AMERICAN CHURCH ORGANS. The soo organ is enclosed ina mere 


‘ : -a lor bo meee . , 
Beene ee Ro |Miastdichster the totes or votiees pr tan gs os 
which has been made within a few years in | g ( 8 
y M) | double, so that when used to modify the sweet 


| the manufacture of organs in our country, and | aT 
ae agg ‘ 23 ee tand w 

especially in this city, is a remarkable indica- pe penns tense whith: mee: pituaiferm Som 
| the dulciana, cornet, clarionet and hautboy stops, 


tion of American talent, and highly creditable lthe effect is truly delightful. Alnd indeed while 


} = ° . . 
| to those artists who stand foremost in this | hi stenin 


| important department. The business is com- gp oh sms Reo » Eg ‘et ind in 
; Plex in theory and difficult in execution, and it vor mage ee is thee led = eltove 18 os 
| is no small testimony to the advance i | ‘ : . j 

y ced skill of | itself be a thing of life and feeling, of 1 could 


| Boston artists, that so great a number of the . , ae 
| orders for church voile from the southern and jot ee ea er sameant mage’ ‘ 
western parts of our country, pass through the oh. % gran a fet ab righ zt —— i std 
| other large cities to this northern Emporium. Ib a a = 8 w— of patronage elicite 
| Organs made in this city adorn numerous | y = ny paginas 
| churches from Maine to Missouri and from the peo ys ay oer pice yg “a, of: soewent 
Atlantic tothe Lakes ; and may be said on each eae Eh ~ poe eke 2 sb ll 
rior on a large scale suited to the immense size 


recurring Sunday to sound their trumpets to apy : 
: - of the building. It is to be a larger organ than 
the well-earned fame of Boston builders. Some any one yet put up inthis country. Another 


of the finest specimens of this art which are to 


| be seen or heard in our land, (not excepting : , 
| any that have been imported,) stand in churches nase ph Frown of great forwardaess, to be fio- 
|ished early in the spring; a large one for the 


| of New York, Philadelphia, and other cities— me P : 
the products of Boston manufacture. ee ee oe aha came 
| _ltistraly gratifying to American ambition, jer for a charch in Brooklyn, N. Y. are ad- 


| to know that, as the demand for these produc- | . 

tions multiply, there is found no lack of walaunl, eee sneer thee ree T ms 
| or enterprise to meet them. [ Sena 
| Me. THomas Appieron’s high reputation in | 
, his profession needs no comment at this day. | 
It is well known that he has been for many 
years eminently successful in improving the 
| manufacture of church organs in this country ; 
whilst with the laudable ambition which he has 
manifested for the advancement of this noble 





CRISIS IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, January 8d, 1845. 


Te Cavurcu or Esoranp.—This ancient 
church—supported by government influence, 
and kept up by powerful interests hitherto—this 


‘hey are now en- | 


| for the Catholic Church in Franklin street, they | 


means to prevent it is cruelty to the community. 
| Whether public executions of the penalty of 
'death might not be discontinued, is a question 
deserving the attention of legislators and civil- 
‘ians. It may be true that the public sensibility 
‘is impaired by exhibitions of death that seem 
‘cruel. The sensibilities of the heart are often 
| opposed to the soundest decisions of the moral 
|judgment. They cannot be trusted as wise 
| counsellors, when they stand. opposed to truth 
and the laws of God. 

The propositions I have endeavored to estab- 
lish in the preceding essays, are, 

. First, That there are crimes against society 
that justly deserve the penalty of death, and 
which its safety requires. 

Second, That according to the benign princi- 
ples and spirit of Christianity,the penalty of 
death ought not in all cases to be abolished. 

The abolition, if it were possible, of death as 
a penalty for violating the natural laws of man, 
it would be easy to prove, by a moral demon- 
stration, would be cruelty to the race, as it 
would rapidly tend to its extinction. 

If it appears that the wisdom of God, in his 
government, clearly points to the penalty of 
death as a remedy against the moral and social 
disorders of the world, then to abolish that pen- 
alty would seem to be an attempt to be wiser 
than he, and to impeach his benevolence. 

A Citizen. 





' Christian love ;—and be led, with the Prodigal 
| of the Gospel, to exclaim, ‘ Father, I have sin- 
jned.’ The power of the tempest could lash the 
| waters of the lake of Gallilee into terrific com- 
| motion,—but the voice of Jesus, ‘ Peace be stiil,’ 
lis heard, and all is calm. 

| The Sabbath School for the present season 
|has been commenced, and is cuntinued, with 
| many tokens of the Divine favor. This school 
| has never, before, been so full as at present, and 
‘it is characterized by a good degree of attention 
‘and interest on the part of those who attend it. 
| It is supplied with a competent number of teach- 
ers from Charlestown, Boston and the vieinity, 
who come regularly every Sabbath, and at 
much sacrifice of time and labor, perform the 
benevolent office of instructing these unhappy 
men in religion and morals. 

We feel that we owe them much for these 
labors of love; and the Commonwealth owes 
them much. But they toil not for an earthly 
reward. The reward will be consummated, 
when the Savior shal] say to them, ‘I was in 
prison and ye visited me.’ 

The number of convicts committed to this 
prison the past yearis 105. Of this number, 
‘only 33 were native born citizens of Maseachu- 
setis, a fact highly honorable to the State in 
which we live. The remainder are either for- 
eigners, or belong to that floating population 
who seek their fortune wherever inclination 
may lead them. 

Of the canses which lead to the commission 
of crime, the undersigned has often spoken in 
previous reports; yet he trusts he shall be par- 
doned if he ence more adverts to the subject. 

Jt may be impracticable to ascertain, distinet- 
ly, all the causes which lead to the violation of 
our penal statutes ; but it is of the utmost im- 





art, he feels a just pride in knowing that he 
has, in the Messrs E. & G. G. Hook of this 
city, such able and honorable competitors. 

The latter gentlemen have been steadily 
advanciag to high reputation in their business, 
and at this time, as far as their talents and ac- 
quirements are fully known, are acknowledged 
to stand without a rival. They are not mere 
imitators of foreign or domestic improvements in 
their art, but are devoted and laborious students 
of its philosophy and principles, as well of its 
mechanical departments. ence, they not only 
see what is wanting, from time to time, to im- 
prove and perfect their instruments, but they 
are prepared to devise means for effecting these 
objects. 

The Messrs Hook have just finished and put 
up an organ in the Federal Street Church, 
which was dedicated to its use on Sunday last, 
by an appropriate and highly interesting dis- 
course from the Reverend Pastor, and by suita- 
ble music from the choir, Mr. G. G. Hook offi- 
ciating at the organ. 

This instrument is without doubt, a product 
of the highest efforts of the builders. In its ex- 
xerior, the case and its appendages, it is a taste- 
ful specimen of Gothic structure, elaborately 
wrought with the numerous arches, deep 
mouldings, and highly finished tracery which 
belongs to this order ef architecture. 

The workmanship of the caseis:without fault, 
and the painting, whieh is done to resemble the 
reacted black walnut, is a perfect imitation of 
this beautiful wood, and will bear the closest 
examination. 

Although the height of the organ was una- 
voidably limited by the want of elevation in 
the ceiling of the Church, so that the pointed 
finish for the top of the case, so generally pre- 





‘noble church—out of which so m.ny draw such 


enormous ‘ livings’—the Church of England, 
that was supposed to be as steadfast as the state 
itself—Church and State being interwoven with 
golden chains, and made as firm as the rocks and 
mountains—this great fabric, raised with so 
much skill, labor and money, appears to be 
shaken to its very centre! Can it be believed ? 
And yet the very bishops of the church are op- 
posed to each other, and the teachers of the holy 
word are quarreling about mere forms and 
ceremonies! Thev hold tenaciously, like a 
drowning man to a straw, to the outward sym- 
bols, and forget entirely the true essence of re- 
ligion—they look only at the casket, forgetting 
the valuable gem within it—like a child, they 
play with toys upon the altar, but their souls 
are not touched by the divine light above it. 
Where is the spirit of religion, when teachers 
of God's word think more of their pulpit-robes, 
than they do of an immortal soul? Amidst this 
great quarrel about dresses, forms and ceremo- 
nies in the church, christianity itself—the one 
thing important—is stranzely kept without the 
sacred temples. The bishops, too, are the door 
keepers, and instead of teaching the people, 
they should be taught--luxuriating upon their 
princely incomes, of from ten to twenty thou- 
sand pounds sterling, annually, they forget the 
future and look only to the worldly present! 
Is it wonderful that the charch of England tot- 
ters? is it strange that Romanism is making 
rapid advance in Protestant England? Is it 
unaccountable that dissenting chapels show 
their sacred walls in every town in Great Brit- 
aint What can the unenlightened millions 
know of religion, when they hear only of church 
dresses, and church forms, and church ceremo- 
nies? The well fed, over paid, wealthy clergy, 





ferred in the Gothic style, could not be carried 


talk incessantly of dresses and forms, while their 


parishioners—the pe groaning million 
—upon whose hard earnings the clergy grow 
fat, and indolent, and ungodly—these working 
masses, labor from morning till evening, week 
in and week out, and exist miserably upon @ 
few shillings weekly, and become half starved, 
sey desperate ! Ignorance, want, and ap- 
palling destitution force them onward to commit 
any and every crime—no wonder the torch of 
the incendiary blazes—poachers are abroad, and 
murders are committed—where is the moral in- 
fluence to restrain them? Not in the Church of 
England—the charch is now almost an useless 
institution—the people would be better off with- 
out it, in its present condition. 
kept in such a ferment, if true religion reigns 
there’ Why do we hear so much of Puseyism, 
and Romanism, and Tractarianism, if the Church 
of England is true to her creed * if her teachers 
are true to the church and to the people? Sev- 
eral of the leading journals have discussed, 
boldly, and exposed fearlessly, these dissensions 
in the church—for a month the excitement has 
been kept up. The late Dr. Arnold, a clergy- 
man, was compelled to expose the Church of 
England in strong language—language which 
can well be applied to ig at the-present time—he 
spoke of ‘ the fanatictttn had been the 
| peculiar disgrace of the Charch of England—a 
| dress—a ritual—a name—a ceremony—a_ tech- 

vical phraseology—the superstition of a priest- 

hood, without its substance—a system imper- 
| fect and paralysed—not independent, not sove- 
| reign—are objects so pitiful, that if gained ever 
|so completely, they would make no man the 
| wiser or better—they would lead to no good, 
intellectual, moral or spiritual ;’ he goes on to 
say, that ‘ the Church, as it now stands, no hu- 

man power can save ;’ and his words appear to 
| be approaching very near the trath. One jour- 
inal, referring to the recent troubles in the 
| Church, says, ‘ what is orthodox in one diocese, 
is heresy in another—while one set of parsons 
preach in their surplices, and, at the repetition 
of the creed, turn to the east—another set turn 
anywhere—to the south, east or west, indiffer- 
ently—while some burn candles on the altar, in 
| broad daylight, others regard such a practice as 
idolatrous and damnable. Rome is revered by 
one set, abhorred by the other. In the matter 
of dress, ritual, administration of sacraments, 
forms and ceremonies, the teachers of christian 
unity are all at loggerheads. It is also remark- 
ed, that the Church of England has, on all oc- 
casions, been found ranged on the side of op- 
pression and political despotism. it supports a 
poor law, that treats poverty as a crime, and 
hunts the poor from parish ‘to parish, as if they 
were wild beasts. It helps the landlord tax food, 
/and make bread scarce and dear. It robs the 








| people of the funds bequeathed for their educa-_ 


tion, and lifts up its bigot voice against any oth- 
| er education but that given in the spirit oi its 
}own dogmas. It extorts tithes, rates, dues and 
offerings, even from the poorest of the poor-—it 
'* devours widows’ houses, and for a pretence 
| makes long prayers.’ It is said that the rich 
| cannot enter the kingdom of heaven, and yet the 
| Church aims at nothing but riches, and grasps 
| all the silver and gold within its reach ; its bish- 
/ops and clergy monopolize the wealth of the 
land, and, surrounded with abundance of this 
world’s goods, forget the poor at their gate. 
They talk and write eloquently of new forms 
and new robes, but they never preach eloquent- 
ly about trae Christianity. Of what possible 
use is the established Church in London? The 
Bishop of London has answered the question. 
| He said, in the House of Lords, ‘I pass the 
| magnificent church which crowns the metropo- 
_ lis, and is consecrated to the noblest of objects— 








| the glory of God—and I ask myself in what de- - 


gree ita Leee there a dean 
/and three residentiaries, with incomes amount- 
| Ing, in the aggregate, to between ten and twelve 
/ thousand pounds a year. 1 see, too, connected 
| with the Cathedral, twenty-nine clergymen, 
whose offices are all but sinecures, with an an- 
| nual income of twelve thousand pounds; I pro- 
| ceed a mile or two to the east, or north-east, 
/and I find myself in the midst of an immense 
population, in the most wretched destitution and 
neglect: Artisans, mechanics, laborers, beggars 
}and thieves, to the amount of three hundred 
‘thousand!’ Out of his own mouth he is con- 
demned. ° Instead of providing for the temporal 
aud spiritual destitution of these three hundred 
thousand beggars and thieves, the Bishop of 
| London cleanses his conscience if he writes 
| speeches upon church forms and ceremonies! 
| ‘These Church troubles commenced in en- 
lightened Oxford ; it is needless to } back 
and ask how they commenced. Th es 
/ans, led on by Dr. Pusey, have pla fore 
‘the world their opinions respecting the Church 
of England. If the church in Oxford had been 
| what it professed to be, we never should have 
_ heard of Tractarianism. 
| From Oxford the feeling against the estab- 
lished church spread rapidly, and, from the 
| birth of Tractarianism to the present time, it 
_ has made its appearance under various forms. 
'Itis now only recessary to record the different 
| changes and discussions which have taken place, 
' during the last mouth, respecting the cuarch. 
| The various opinions among the clergy and 
‘laymen, with regard to the rubrical observan- 
| ces, first attracted general attention, and the 
| Bishop of Exeter published several long letters 
|tothe clergy of his diocese, urging implicit 
| obedience to the rubric, its faithful obser- 
vance, as enjoined in t#@ Book of Common 
| Prayer. These letters served to keep open the 
unhappy schism, and all classes were greatly 
| excited upon the subject which they treated. 
| In one letter the Bishop disproved of all unnec- 
| essary changes, and alluded to them as trifling. 
| He said: * They will be found so trifling that I 
| venture to think you will be almost ashamed to 
recollect that you have suffered the arrogant 
dictation of the London newspapers, or the base- 
less suggestions of persons nearer home, to ter- 
rify you with so mere a bugbear.’ Several 
parishioners, in a remunstranre to» the Bishop, 
deprecated changes imbued with the spirit of 
the church of Rome. The Bishop replied : 
‘So do I deprecate them; but itis my duty to 
do more than deprecate—to prohibit and pre- 
vent—or, if] cannot prevent them, to punish 
those who are straggling in the direction of 
Rome.’ ‘ You ask me to withdraw my pastor- 
al letter—in other words, to give up my authori- 
ty. lask you to withdraw your opposition— 
to respect my authority—to obey it—because 
God has@ommanded you to obey it.” Several 
churches having protested against the restoration 
of the rubric and the surplice, the Bishop sud- 
denly concluded to withdraw a part of his oppo- 
sition to the gathering forces, and issued anoth- 
er pithy letter. He says: ‘Jt has been repre- 
sented to me by many of you, that the use of 
‘the surplice in preaching is more repugnant to 
the feelings of the people than could have been 
reasonably anticipated. To those feelings, 
however erroneous, 1 deem it my duty to sur- 
render what may be abandoned without the sac- 
rifice of any principle. 1, therefore, withdraw 
my order as respects the surplice.’ He was 
fearful, that by enforcing ‘an express rule of 
the church,’ it would lead to other and greater 
evils, but hey hopes that the clergy, in vsing 
their discretion respecting the eurplice, will not 
expose themselves to the reproval of cherishing 
party spirit—but with “regard to the enforce- 
ment of the Rubrics, he says, it rests on differ- 
ent ground. ‘In them the church has spoken 
clearly, and to the wice of the charch, when it 
gives not ah uncertain sound, every true chureh- 
man will hearken with reverence and submis- 






sion.’ It is generally reported, that if the Bish- 
op still persists in his rubrical inne the 
Queen, as the head of the Churchy wilhant 
fere. The Atlas, weekly journal, Ten . 


* The Bishop of Exeter, who stood 
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error, has suddenly been forced to knock under. 
“Nor that he saints or cries peccavt, but because 
he has discovered, all of a sudden, that is not 
worth while to hazard heart-burnings and diver- 
sities of opinion for things indifferent. ‘Con- 
sidering the well-known pertinacity of his 
lordship’s character, and his skill as a contro- 
versialist, moderate people are disposed to eus- 
t that a controlling hand, more powerful 
even than his o-vn, has brought hin to the Or- 
th odox path, and that the Queen, as the head 
of the Church, has signified her displeasure 
‘at the Bishep’s course.” 

W hilst attention was directed to the troubles 
in the Diocese of Exeter, a fresh agitation com- 
menced at Oxford. The Rev. Mr. Ward, of 
Baliol College, was discovered to be the author 
of a book, called ‘ The Ideal ef a Christian 
Church,’ which was denounced as the most vi- 
olent and excessive of all Tractarian publica- 
tions. ‘The work was formally complained of to 
the University authorities, and a number of re- 
monstrances from Bishops were sent in, requit- 
ing that the matter should be seriously taken 
up. The Hebdomedal Board of the University 
has actively taken up the case, and determined 
to submit the unorthodox passages in Mr. 
Ward’s book toa convocation in February, 
where it will be proposed to degrade the au- 
thor, by taking away his degress. Mr Ward 
promises to justify himself, and thus the affair 
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NOVELTIES AND ECCENTRICITIES IN SPEC- 
ULATION. 

One of the maxims of Solomon which is most 
frequently quoted is this—* The thing that hath 
been, it is that which shall be, and there is no 
new thing underthe sun.’ Ashe himself stated 
it, it seemed to afford him some comfort under 
the perplexities of his experience. He had 
been disturbed, as we now are, by appearances 
and occurrences, which threaten new sources 
of anxiety. He began fearlessly and seriously 
to inquire into them, and as they immediately 
took some old and familiar form of grievance 


= 





and trouble, the single fact that they were not 
new, but old, almost as old as the world itself, 
immediately set his mind at rest. His experi- 
ence may be a valuable lesson for us. Appre 


be proved to be old grievances, the alarm disap- 


| reasonings, or the moral obliquities of any single 
| individual are entitled to. Who, that has ever 


~ “| undertaken to reason with a sceptic, or a dog- 
hended evils alarm us, but if they are once} 


brought to wear a familiar aspect, if they can 
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pear—then they will be recognized and will not 
surprise us. ‘This then is the first lesson of that 
wisdom which consists in divesting of their ap- 
parent novelty any subjects of temporary alarm. 
We are to give our thoughts a wide and free 
range over the history of our race, to under- 
stand the conditions of its progress, to realize 
its dangers and infirmities. Then when de- 
pravity or error holds out a new victim, or 
threatens with a new evil, we shall not be com- 
pelled to reason over again the laws of right, or 
to mourn over anxious misgivings as to the tri- 
umph of truth, but shall find comfort in the sim- 
ple staternent—I have expected such occurren- 
ces—a study of human nature has taught me to 
be always prepared for them. ‘The thing that 
hath been, it is &c.’ 

2. Asasecond suggestion, we should con- 
sider how much weight the speculations or the 


matist, has not discovered at a very early stage 
of the argument the futility of pursuing it! 
Most commonly he will offer you arguments and 


pears. Many men are troubled by the threat-| 
ened subversion of established order. the utter-| 
ance of strange opinions, the surrender of time-| 
honored tenets. A startling novelty presents, 
itself, and seems at war with former faith and 
wholesome usage. Men are alarmed by these 
threatened dangers just so long as they think | 
them to be new dangers, but if we can prove’ 
them to be of old notoriety, of familiar occur- | 


remains at the presenttime. The Spectator re- 
marks upon this case, that Mr Ward boasted in 
his book that he had abandoned no doctrine of 
the Church of Rome, and yet he had not been 
called to account. ‘Mr Ward appears virtually 
to be a priest of the Church of Rome, stationed 
in the English Church, and boasting, not only | 
of his alien condition, but of his impunity.— | 
There is, perhaps, more levity than dishonesty 
in that bearing, bgt it #, nevertheless, a scan- 


objections which are worn into shreds by fre- 
quent use, and which have been answered ages 
ago. To him they are new, he may even think 
himself the original discoverer or inventor; but it 
is no easy task at the present age to fall upon 
any new view of reasoning, either towards truth 
or falsehood. With more exactness and force 
of illustration than usually belongs to a symbol 





dal; and it grows out of the standing scandal of 
a dispute on doctrine and discipline, that rends 
one of enr ecclesiastical seminaries, without 
hope of settlement, for want of an authority to 
interpose.’ 

Another recent affair created quite a sensa- 


tion, Several laymen, of high rank and influ- | 


ence, comprising men of great intelligence— 
among whom may be mentioned the Duke of 





rence, quietness and confidence quickly return. 
Every age has found something applicable to itself 
| in the wisdom of this lesson. If it has been in 
the power of any man to say that an apprehend- 
ed danger has once b@fore been met and resist- 
ed, he is pu* in possession of his best argument. 


or a fable, was truth said by men of old, to lie at 
the bottom of the well. We may easily define 
its existence and its place, and may circumscribe 
the limits within which it is to be found—but we 
cannot see it beneath the bright surface and the 
dark depths of the waters, we cannot be sure to 
reach it at a random, or even a well directed 


whole system of nature is true to its laws, 
though here and there an eccentric star appears 
in the horizon. And so let us assure vurselves 
that truth will triumph, that its ordinances and 
laws will stand secure, though individual errors 
come round in their longer or shorter circles. 
For ‘ the thing that hath been, &c.’ 

4. There is one more lesson worthy of atten- 
tion ; it is the great condition upon which the 
world advances and improves in spite of individu- 
al failures and excesses. The world in its con- 
stant progress, society in its genera] advance- 
ment, has its terms of probation, as does each 
individual man. In vain do we expect a time 
when human passions shall all be stilled, and 
truth appear so manifest and lovely, as at once 
to attract all hearts. God made this earth for 
discipline, not for a paradise. That discipline 
He will continue for coming ages two enforce. 
The generations, which succeed us, may escape 
some of our troubles, but they will have some 
of theirown. With new improvements come 
new dangers. Each invention in science has 
created new alarms and has set ingenuity on 
the stretch, still to invent new safeguards and 
restraints. And shall there be no probation 
associated with the toils of the mind, the strug- 
gles of the heart! Nothing remains for us but 
to do our own work by the light of the abundant 
wisdom which former generations have taught 
to us. 


ona 








For the Register. 


THE NEW THEOLOGY, AS A FORM OF 
CHRISTIANITY, DESTROYS ITSELF. 


The teacher of the new theology speaks in 
the name of Christ and refers to some parts of 
the life and teachings of Christ as facts. He al- 
80 cites passages from the Gospels, as if they 
were a true record of these facts, and does not 











Sutherland, Viscounts Sandon and Morpeth, | But while every age may thus take refuge 
Earls of Denbigh and Gainesborough, Lords} and find comfort in past experience, each age 
Calthorpe, yy pweeee eo er | has likewise presented to it some new dangers, 
bey — Bering eee poe pata * which it must ward off by some old maxims and | 

: precedents. It is probabie that the present 


great influence, have become alarmed at the fee- | 
ble state of the Church, and presented a peti-| generation may be forced to contemplate many 


effort. Truth and error, as distinct as heaven 
and earth in their localities, and having no con- 
fusion or affinity of parts, are the subjects of 
study and thought to the human mind. To us 
they are in a measure confused. Study and 


tion to the Archbishop of Canterbury, calling | striking changes in prevalent belief and estab- 


upon him to take measures for increasing the 
usefulness of the Church, by increasing the 


lished institutions. Among ourselves, we may | 


number of clergy, and vy the employment of| be called to listen to speculations involving va- 


laymen, catechists and readers. The Spectator 
observes, that this proposition is a remarkable 
illustration of the perilous and equivocal posi- 
tion of the Church. Some persons are startled | 


rious mixtures of truth, nonsense and extrava- 
gance, uprooting all established systems and’ 


proposing no new ones. Sad havoc may be 


by it, as suggesting the spread of a kind of} made with individual faith. Distressing anxiety 


monkery. 


A more forcible objection appears to| will accompany all revolutions in thought. | 


be, that to entrust the offices of the Church to) Nothing on earth can remain stationary, and| 


persons of inferior social position, abilities and | 
education, cannot tend to exalt or extend ber in- | 
fluence. The Spectator says, ‘the proposition 
shows how desperately weak and inefficient the 


whatever we do not improve by our own effort 
will degenerate of its own tendency. Now it 
is evident that in all perplexities we most fall 


friends of the Church must think it, when they) pack upon our own individual resources. A 


recommend such a recruiting in these iimes.— 
It demonstrates, too, the absolute necessity for 
some legislative tribunal in eccleiastical affairs.’ | 
The opinions of the Bishop of Worcester, 
upon Church affairs, contrast singularly with 
those of the Bishop of Exeter. In a recent 
charge by the former to candidates for ordina- | 
tion, he openly declared, respecting the habit in 


which they ought to preach, as follows. ‘ This} Can there be anything more preposterous 


is a question so utterly unimportant, that I have 


man must have some well grounded principle in 
his own mind, to which he may always revert. | 
His faith, if it be of any value or permanency | 
whatever, must stand upon a foundation which 
is not at the mercy of every excess and change 
which folly or depravity may set in action. | 


than to suppose that the depravity or the spec- 


honesty are to distinguish them. Now what is 
the precise degree of influence which belongs to | 
a single mind as it is wavering between them! 
Over a man who has principles and convictions 

of his own, that influence is very small; over a | 
thoughtless man, it is nothing at all—the super- 
ficial and the undecided are most affected by it. 
Daily and yearly, do men go from truth to error, 
or from error to truth, and we know nothing of | 
their struggles. A thousand theories have been | 
broached in the world of which we know notb- | 
ing. Still the wide field of thought, of jentios | 
and of righteousness, opens before us clear -and 

bright as if none had erred upon it, nor wane | 
dered from it. And after all we must revert, | 
from single examples among our fellow men, to | 
the great principles of truth upon which all 
must depend, and from which no man departs | 


but to his own manifest danger. How little can | 
individual extravagance, or error of speculation, | 
or depravity of character, affect to our minds 


not do this in the same manner, as any other 


er minister. 
He has involved himself in a difficulty, which 


which come to us from even the infant’s life,and 
pour along ‘the dark valley of the shadow of 
death.’ This world, from its opening to its clo- 
sing hour, is vocal with the teachings of the 


_—.., 


He has ceased from his labors. And now a 
grateful people would place some memorial of 
their respect over the spet that covers hisashes, 
reminding all who shall stand where bis mortal 
remains repose, of that soul which is in heaven, 
and of that character, the memory of which can 
never die. Is there an individual in all our 
churches who will not gladly embrace this op- 
portunity of offering a slight tribute to the mem- 
ory of this good man, that his many virtues may 
not be forgotten, and that his name may live from 
generatiou to generation. R. C. W. 





For the Register. 
THE ANGEL VISITANT. 


‘ Suffer little children to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

Why are we so slow to appreciate the heav- 
enly position of the little child, and so prone to 
call ourselves above it? Why do we not hum- 
ble pride and selfishness, and acknowledge that 
without the docility of the child, we cannot en- 
ter into the kingdom of God? 

How many and varied are the sacred lessons 


Spirit; and as the Star in the East guided the 
magi to the birth-place of the heavenly babe, so 
now doth God’s holy light reveal to us strength 
in weakness, and the promise of heaven enfolded 


pm 








finally affirm, that they ‘ know it is all true ;’ 
for ‘every body says so;’ and they have too 
much ‘ charity’ for their informants to question 
or doubt one word of it! Their ‘charity’ be- 
ing of that active and benevolent kind, which 
ever ‘hopeth all things,’ and ‘believeth all 
things,’ which are injurious to another ! 

Were such feelings and reports, such frog- 
Stoning ‘ sport,’ with many but treated prop- 
erly. and as it deserves ;—were it sternly re- 
buked and repulsed, as unchristian, and disrepu- 
table, instead of being listened to with devour- 
ing ears, and approving countenances, and then 
made an important business to spread abroad ; 
how soon that unfeeling, and disgraceful pro- 
pensity for scandal, would be banished from all 
respectable society ; and the frivolous, con- 
temptible, and absurd stories, so frequently 
started by some malignant, or thoughtless per- 
son, at once be quashed ; and the foul aspersion 
pass as harmlessly off, as the smoke from our 
chimnies ; thus saving many a violated indi- 
vidual’s sacred rights of character ; and them 
from years of intense suffering, unmerited con- 
tumely, and insulted feelings; with no other 


hope of redress, or consolation, than such as 
they may derive from a reliance on an all-seeing 
and protecting Providence, and the conscious 
rectitude of their own hearts. There is no evil 
more common, none for which people seem to 
feel so little responsibility as this! To make an 
insinuation, or inany way to give an impression, 
prejudicial to another, without being willing to 


ss NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
indication of Russia and the Ni 
Daniel K; Hitcheock, author 0 Pamilise Cte? 


neatly printed 
duodecimo volume, published by Sinn. oe 


&Co. Through the kindness of the author, j 
was placed upon our table several weeks ty 
but we have not been able, til! recently, to fast 
it with sufficient care to prepare a Notice of it 
It is certainly a singular book to proceed — 
sucha source. A vindication of the Autocrat 
of Russia by a citizen of Republican America 
8, to say the least, an unlooked for literary la. 
bor; and we take it that Nicholas, to whom 
doubtless a copy has been sent, must have been 
much surprised to find himself, his government 
and policy, so ably and zealously defended in 
this pee of the globe. A map, however, 
may be none the less a good cit) i 
to the institutions of this rere relent Sods 
ceives all that there is good in a totally di se 
form of government, admits its usefulness a ; 
its adaptation to a totally different state of 80- 
ciety. 

Dr. Hitcheock’s time, we presume, hes been 
chiefly given to that profession in which he en. 
Joys so wide and well deserved a reputation -— 
his book, therefore, is not to be read for its it 
erary merits, for in this respect a critics] eye 
might find much to carp at. The author was 
evidently much more solicitous about what he 
had to say than his manner of saying it. In his 


within the gently heaving bosom of the frail 
child of mortality. 
I have been led to meditate upon the power of 





ee angel yisitants to our lower world, by a 


| 


| the comfort of those who enjoy the presence, or 
| are sighing over the death of infant children. 


seem to be aware of any reason, why he should 


| minister, or why others should not listen to and | 
| believe his words, as they would those of anoth- | 


little incident which I will relate, and leave for 


A friend of mine took his only child of two 
years to church, and left him in the pew with | 
his mother, wiffle he wentinto the singing seats 
to juin the choir. After the service was over 
the mother remained below with the child wait- 





explain, is both meaner, and more depraved, as 
calculated to do more injury, than any open as- 
sertion of the grossest kind. There is no crime 
in the criminal calender that will compare in 
blackness to slander ; none for which there is 
so little excuse ; none from which, one can hope 
for so little redress ; none from which there is 





so little security! For it does not depend so 
much upon the actual conduct of the assailed, as 
on the disposition of the assailant! This kind 
of hunters, love the ‘ chase’ so dearly, that 
they care not whether their victim goes upon 


style there will frequently be found an inappro- 
priateness of expression, a want of refined liter- 
ary taste, and a lack of elevation. This is es- 
pecially the case in the author’s figures, which, 
though not destitute of truth and strength, often 
bring together the most incongruous and un- 
looked for comparisons. 

But to find fault is an ungracious, and 10 us 
an unpleasant task; and when we can do noth- 
ing else than this with a book, we prefer to le: 
it pass unnoticed, if its contents be barmless.— 
Russia, its history, its geography and its inhab- 


he does not appear tu see. By rejecting all ac- | 
counts of the miracles, prophecies, resurrection, 
and all matters subsequent to the resurrection, 
and all passages asserting, referring to, or im- 
plying any of these, he makes so great a part of 
the narrative false, as to discredit the narrators | 
altogether, and lead to the conclusion that the 
remainder cannot be depended upon. Yet he. 
does depend on what he has thusdiscredited and 
overthrown, forall that which he says concerning 
Christ and his teachings. The facts above men- 
tioned are so interwover with the whole, and 
are so necessary to make it a whole, constitu- 
ting the coanection between the parts he intends 
to retain, that in trying to destroy a belief in so 
great a pari, if he succeeds, he must in well con-_ 
stituted minds destroy a belief inthe whole. He 
deceives himself in supposing, that he can ase 
the remainder in his teachings. He has destroyed 
the authority of the protestant rule of faith and | 


never hitherto thought it worth while to express the authority and stability of truth, if we know 
only these its two great conditions—its unyield- 
ing authority, its perpetual stability. Men will 


reason themseives into error, as well as out of 


my opinion on the subject.” He advises the ulations of one man or one nation can over- 
candidates, for fear of offence, ‘ to continue the | throw a well established faith? Certainly the 


apes hee ee prevailed, — power and evidences of such a faith are ieft 
ing in their academical habit, even though, by precisely whére they were before. 


; No more 
so doing, they deviate from the precise direc- 


ing for the father. The little one seeing one 
after another of the congregation retire, became | 


| 
| 


uneasy, and looking up into his father’s face, 
cried out, ‘* Papa,come down.”’ Two weeks | 


from that time, the child suddenly died, and was | 


taken from the warm embrace of its earthly pa- | 
rents. Butthey needed no star to guide them 


‘as to where the young child was. The day | 


spring from on high, which centuries ago shone 


‘over Bethlehem’s plains and lighted Jerusalem’s | 


hills, was shed abroad in their hearts, and now 
inscribed upon them in living letters this truth, | 
of such as is their chile is the kingdom of heaven. | 
It lived, and died, and to the stranger or unbe- | 
liever, this was its brief history ; but to those | 


Christian parents there were angel words atten- | 
ding all its way, from the blest hour of birth, | 
to the day of its ascension to the bosom of its | 
Father in heaven. And the earnest expression 


of its young lips, heard in the silence of that | 


temple made with hands,—‘ Papa, come to| 
} 


evidence of facts, yet he does not resort to the | me,’ is now echoing in the ear of parental love, | 


| authority of tradition, which ihe Catholics reeeive | from cherub lips, out of that ‘temple of God, 


in addition to the Scriptures. Discrediting the | "ot made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’— | 


| 


tions of the rubric.’ He argues, that the ser- 
mon never did, and never could, according to 
the rubric, form part of the communion service. 
The Times, which has published several able 
and stinging articles upon the recent Church 
difficulties, makes the following remarks :— | 


influence has been exerted against them, than} 
would be exerted against a cause which we. 
value, if our Churches should bé burned to the | 
ground. The purposes for which they were 
erected would be the same as before, and would 
remain so whether other edifices were erected 


it. How foolish, then, is our alarm, lest indi- | 
vidual speculations or individual moral obliqui- | 
ties should affect the great conditions of truth. 

There is nothing more deceptive than human | 
reasoning. Every error which has prevailed in | 


the world has been sustained by as much appa- | 


proof of any fact concerning Christ depends on 
a few scattered passages in other writings. And 
from these taken by themselves (if they were any 
thing better then hearsay aud terefure Not evi- | 
dence) nothing could be made out. Here, then, 
is the end of this system of theology, so far as it | 


‘The Bishop of Exeter.enjoins the use of the 
prayer for the church militant, as stringently re- 
quired by the rubrics. The Bishop of Worces- 
ter conceives the various rubrics to be certainly 
inconsistent and contradictory. ‘The Bishop of 
Exeter, at al] hazards, would compel the collec- 
tion of the Offertory. The Bishop of Worces- 
ter thinks, that, with the consent of the congre- 


rent reason, as we now advance for a truth 
which has taken its place. There will be men 
in coming times as there are now, to offer rea- 


in their places or not. 
The sentiment uttered by Solomon will fur- 
nish our minds with a principle of encourage- 


ment and confidence amidst the constantly re- 
Remember that such 


The millions 


lowed objects of belief. 


curring anxieties of human experience, the ec- 
reasons have been offered before. 


ceutricities of human thought, the vagaries of 


gation, but not without, it might be fairly em- ’ of velnmas cout piled away in libeacitn, whese 
ployed on behalf of Church societies. The speculation, the inconstancy and revolution of ‘ P 4: ae ad . ' 
consent of the congregation, he holds to be @) established institutions, and the new inventions aged dust is never disturved, may passe herrea 
m a en in _ ge ged of aes | of depravity. Let us look an apprehended evil to the anthors who wrote them, to be a not 
gach a practice, and that the clergy Have HO) sine in th sith i ‘only with truth, but with new truth. hey 
right to force upon a congregation, without their boldly in the face, become familiar with it, and) °"'7 — Aasag ses 5 aOR CHE ie 
consent, what is not strietly legal.’ | we shall recognize an old source of anxiety—one | Ct Teasoning, =e ef 
It was reported, some days since, that the timate of their number and consider the deep 


which threatened before, and which always will 


shops intended to convene a meeting to con-} 
Bishops intended t é threaten. 


sider the state of the Church, with respect to | 
the recent innovations, but no such meeting has, 
as yet, taken place. Last week, however, a 
meetimgeof noblemen and gentlemen was held 
at i Howard’s in Belgrave Square, to con- 
sider the propriety of adopting some active | 
mcasures respecting the disturbed state of the 
Charch. The proceedings were al! preliminary, 
but it was agreed that there should be another} 
meeting, at which some definite course will be 


The single fact that it is not new, forgetfulness which has fallen over them, how 


but old, will well nigh divest it of all its threat- forcibly are we reminded of the sublimity and 
ening aspect. 

In confirming and applying this principle, 
four leading thoughts will illustrate it. 

1. First, if we would not be alarmed or dis-| Conduct can sap the foundations of principles 
heartened by any form in which” human error, which are eternal and inviolable? 
inconstaney or depravity may present itself, we | ‘hat hath been, &c.”" 
must We 3. 


the constancy of truth. 
fluence of mere reasoning. Is there not folly 


sons against some of our most revered and hal- 


Se uncertain is the in- | 
then in the alarm that wrong argumentor wrong 


‘The thing | 


| professes to be derived from Christ—it destroys 


{ 


the foundation, on which it assumes to stand.— 
| Teaching, as it does that so large a part of the 
gospels is false, the burden is on its defenders, 
| to prove that the remainder is not like it; and 


| heaven, 


| they must do this before they can make any as- | 


| sertion concerning Christ or his teachings. 
' 


| written record and not resorting to tradition, the | And such words might every mother hear from 
the lisping babe in her arihs, or in death, as they | 


are wafted to her tender heart by the gentle 
gales of the spirit land. The child of my friends | 


Wao wv auveely is wroetion, and the ome wf! 


|these parents are not shut against the discords 


of earth, and open only to the harmonies of} 
Both child and parents belong to our | 
common humanity. Let us become followers of | 
the ‘ Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin | 
of the world,’ and then we too shall see the lit- 

tle child as he is, and enter into the full meaning 

of the exhortation, ‘ be converted,and become | 


as little children.’ Then shall we no longer 


Why does not the teacher perceive this diffi- | fal] into the common error of looking upon these 


culty and produce the evidence, that although | Jittle ones as holding no real position in the scale | 


; 


so much is false and the connection is destroyed, | of being, to be regarded as household gods, | 
the remaining detached parts are true; and that which when taken away will never be returned, | 


although three times out of four, the Evangel- | but rather recognize in them the image of the | 


| ists are notto be believed, they are to be believed | Invisible One, whose presence is eternal. 


the fourth time? 


' 
| 


As) 


Why has he not been called | |iving by our side they are precious treasures: 
upon by those, who hear him, to come forward and dying, though they may ‘leave no footprints | 
with those? Because the effects of a former on the shores of time,’ the impress of their an- 


belief in the whole Gospels, and the habits of | gelic nature and destiny will be deeply engraven | 


thinking arising out of such a belief, still exist upon the parent's heart. 
in their minds. They think that they have re- | 
| jected the evidence of so much only, when they 
Unless | 


have destroyed the credit of the whole. 


A. B. 
| 





For the Register. 


four legs or two; whether it is fish, flesh, or 


| itants, are in general but little known by our 


fowl, provided they can have the ‘ sport’ of run- 


ning it down ! 


If one is robbed of a few dollars, the thief! 
must be sent to ‘solitary confinement ;’ if a 
house is set on fire, the incendiary must be 
| *hung;’if life is taken, without provocation, 
the sympathizing and indignant public: think 
‘ hanging is too good a punishment.’ But is | foundly inte 
not one’s character, and good name, of incom- 
parably more consequence, than property, or 
Whose indignation, and sympathies are 
awakened for the injuries of the slandered ! 
W ho seeks to arrest, and consign to punishment, 
the pilfering, incendiary assassin, who dares | 


hfe? 


take from another his reputation ? 


people; and Dr. Hitchcock, having condensed 
in this volume a very great amount of histori- 
cal, political, statistical and descriptive informa- 
| tion, has done the public a service, notwithstan- 
ding his faults of style, his, in our judgment, 
too unqualified commendation of Nicholas, and 
his equally unqualified severity upon Poland and 
the Poles. His book treats of a subject pro- 
| resting. The Russian Empire in 
| extent and population, is one of the greatest the 
world ever saw, and its history, stretching back 
through thirteen centuries, is extremely diversi- 
fied, and full of thrilling and romantic interest. 
During all this period, the Russian Empire, like 
most of the nations of the world, has been in- 








Who, even | cessantly rent by revolutions, torn by insurrec- 


by word, or look of disapprobation, attempts | tions shaken by wars, and trod, now by the arm- 


to check the barbed and poisoned missiles, 


ed hosts of her own population, and now by the 


which ‘ every body’ seems to think he has a footsteps of an invading foe—Cossack, Tartar, 


right to send, provided ‘ somebody else’ has Tyrk, Polander, 
selected him a target? Shylock, when insist- | 


sisting upon his ‘ pound of flesh,’ would at least 
justify himself, by showing that Antonio had 
given him a ‘ bond’ for the pound of flesh; but 


Swede and Frenchman. Yet, 
through it all, her march has been onward, and 
| her gigantic arms have reached farther and far- 
‘ther, until her dominion embraces eight millions 


| of square miles, and she calls sixty-two millions 


a detracting Shylock, ‘ first steals his ‘ pound a of people her subjects. The government of 


flesh, nearest the heart’ too, and then makes a 


this enormous “mpire, a despotic control over 


passage fora host of devouring cormorants to property and life, isconcentrated, uncheckaden? 


follow, and take a dite also! 


Does not such an evil require a remedy? 
the laws, divine and human, are thus openly, 


| any particular individual, but should the minds 
| of any, recur tu any one, who may, or may not, 


unblushingly, and fearlessly, violated, shall 
there be no protection for an individual’s clear- 
est, and most sacred rights. We think many 
will respond, and say with us, Yes; let a So- 
ciety be formed for mutual protection ; and be 
bound together by mutual kindness, and an 
interest in the welfare, and good name of each 
other; each doing that for the other, that 
they would like to have dane for themselves. 

Let its chief fund’ be Christian charity, 
and forbearance, toward others; that ‘ milk of 
human kindness,’ which shall flow from the 


pure springs of the fifth and sixth beatitudes ! | 
Which shall not only diffuse its blessed influ- | 


ence through the ‘ Society,’ but shall also reach 
the hearts, and ameliorate the condition of mill- 
ions beside. 

This proposition is not made in reference to 


have erred, and is an object of censure, we beg 


unlimited, in one man, the Emperor, Nicholas 


If| the First. He sways this collossal power with 


much wisdom and care for the happiness and ex- 
altation of his country. He is unquestionably 
& most extraordinary man, and remarkably fitted 
for his people and his station. 

To any person, wishing to become acquainted 
with something of the history and habits of this 
vast Empire, its swarming population, and their 
| wonderful monarch, we would earnestly recom- 


mend the perusal of Dr. Hitchcock’s book; for 
| the views he gives of Russia,of the Rassians, 
| of the character and policy of Nicholas, and, 
| with some exceptions and qualifications, of the 
| Polish Revolution and the Polanders, are cor- 
From many sources, he has collected the 
| most useful and authentic information to be ob- 
tained upon the subject, and condensed the most 
instructive portions of former writers. 





} rect. 





The samen ond duties of the rich to the poor, and 
especially to this charity. A Sermon delivered in 
behalf of ol Street Chapel, at the Ninth Ao- 
niversary of the opening of the building, Janu 
26th, 1845. By Rev. F. D. Huntington.” Publish 
ed at the request of the Warren Street Chapel Asso- 


determined upon. 

With regard to the retractation of the order 
of the Bishop of Exeter, concerning the sur-| 
plice, it is generally believed that it will not be 
the means of calming the public mind—and the | 
Times says, that it will not have the effect of 
tranquilizing the perturbed spirit of his diocese, 
or obtaining an acquiescence in, the other inno- 
vations, which he has notcountermanded. The 
Times observes further, that ‘in vielding, as he 
has done, in the disputed matter of the surplice, 
he has literally gained nothing in his own favor, 
nor has he made one step towards conciliation 
with his offended laity. The same determined 
resistance is renewed in different parts of his 
diocese, and the quarrel is as bitter, and as far 
from any prospect of termination, as ever.’ 

A great meeting was held yesterday, in the | 
Guildhall, Exeter, called by the Mayor, and up- | 
wards of two thousand most influential persons | 
were present, for the purpose of considering the 


| the multitude and please a crowd. 


b¢@iprepaged beforehand to expect it. 
must make ourselves familiar with the past his- 
tory of thought and conduct. We know what 
men have always been, how inconstant and 
fickle, how unsettled in their opinions ; they are 
not changed now. There is no new passion 
or infirmity in their nature; what they have 
been, they still shall be. Take a wide view of | 
human nature ; remember its many infirmities ; | 
consider the instability and changeableness of 
opinions, the variety and fluctuation of princi-| 
ples. Observe how large an influence a sup- 
posed novelty can exert, how it will captivate | 
Reflect how 
capricious and variable the maes of men have 
generally been, how, without will or persuasion 








Again, as a third suggestion, Jet us con- 

sider that these causes of alarm as to the tenden- | 
cy of threatening dangers from human error and | 
sin, are of constant and periodical recurrence. | 
Novelties in speculation, full as much as novel- | 
ties in fashion, come round in circles. They 
may be new to us, but they are old to the world. | 
Just as the human race, in the ages during | 
which it has lived upon the earth, has repeated- 
ly beheld some parts of the system of the firma- | 
ment above, without ever having seen the whole | 
of it, so do the revolutions of thought present to 

us repeatedly the same errors and fears, without 

admitting us to a complete view of the system 

of trath. It is not in moral and spiritual science, | 
as it is in natural science, that a fact once proved 


. . | ° : . ‘ ‘ 
of their own, they stand ready to follow a lead- can never again be disputed. Sull, it is not 


the credit of what is left is shown to stand ona 
different ground from the credit of what is re- 
jected, they must say nothing of Christ, his 
acts or teachings, until they can prove them by 
some other evideuce, than the Gospels. What 
is left of Christianity ! lf we suppose Christ 
to me merely a good man like other men, 
he mus proved to have existed and taught, 
and the difficulty of doing this is the same as 
before. Whether the doctrines are true or not, 
they can derive no authority from Christ. 
Nothing can be proved, according to this sys- 
tem, which distinguishes it from pure simple 
deism, although its disciples have not found this 
out. It stands upon the ground, on which deism 
has always before been understood to stand, 


general and increasing difficulties in the Estab- | 
lished Church, and adopting resolutions for their | 


ee time may be, ‘ lo here’ or ‘ Jo there.’ 
removal. The requisition calling upon the 


er—to go hither and thither, as the cry for the | wholly insupposable, that some one may rise, 
| who will revive an old error and say that the 


wholly indep 


of the Scriptures, and is, 
in fact, exactly the same thing, which has always 


Mayor to convene this meeting, was signed by 
eighteen hundred churchmen, the heads of fam- 
ilies. After, several persons had addressed the 
meeting, a memorial to her Majesty, the Queen, 
and petitions to both houses of Parliament, 
were unanimously agreed upon; the former pray- 
ing her majesty to cause such a revision and al- 
teration of the rubric, canons, and laws of the 


charch, as shall establish uniformity, as adapted | 


to the present times. The London Times. of 
today, remarks upon this important measure, 
that ‘ in petitioning the Throne theyghave done 
that which, in the last resource, can alone ar- 
rest this lament able strife, and pacify the pre- 
vailing excitement.’ 

It is believed that the Bishop of Exeter will 
now be compeiled to submit, as nothing short of 
entire concession will calm the wide-spread and 
Strong excitement, that now prevails in every 
part of England, upon this great question in 
the Church. {Atlas 


Tue Oxvest Repvstic on Farta.—The 
American Quarterly Review contains a letter 
from G. W. Irving, Esq., giving a sketch of his 
visit to San Marino, a small Republic in Italy, 
between the Appenines, the Po and Adriatie.— 
The territory of this State is about 40 miles in 
circumference, and its population about 7000.— 
The republic was founded nore than 1400 years 
ago, on moral principles, industry and equality 
and has preserved its liberty and independence 
amidst all the wars and discord which have 
raged around it. Bonaparte respected it, and 
even sent an embassy to express his sentiments 
of friendship and fraternity. It is governed by 
a Captain Regent, chosen every six months by 
Representatives of the people, (sixty-six in num- 
ber) who are chosen every six months by the 
people. The taxes are light, the farm houses 
are neat, the fields well cultivated,and on all 
sides are seen comfort and peace, the happy ef- 
fects of morality, simplicity, liberty, and jus- 
tice. , 
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What will it avail to us that so many gener-| sun, instead of the earth, performs a daily revo- 


ations have lived before us if we do not profit 
by theirexperience? What is the chief lesson 
of that experience, save to prepare us for what 
is to come upon ourselves? There is more 
good sense and sound discretion in thus advert- 
ing to what has been, than in any new light of 
philosophy. Every evil and danger which 
takes us by surprise, will, by its mere surprise, 
weaken our strength to meet it. He, who is 
familiar with the past excesses and vagaries of 
his race, is prepared to expect that while the 
old leaven is still working it will appear here 
and there. He watches the times and is never 
taken off his guard by what may startle others. 
And have we not reason, from what we know of 
men, to wait daily for the revival of some old 
fancy, whether it be true or false. The little 
true wisdom, which there has been and is in the 
world, is mingled in its small portions in indi- 
vidual minds, with various other elements. All 
that we know of our fellow men convinces us 
that they make progress amid many false steps. 
They advance indeed, but they often linger, 
and not unfrequently they stumble. With this 
experience well attested in our minds, we may 
keep our thoughts ready for every form of in- 
vention and error, as, with a seemingly new 





| 
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aspect, it presents itself. The present and 
the future involve the occurences of the past. 
Men will be what they have been; the same 
errors, infirmities and vices will appear at 
intervals, to disappoint and distress those who 


jlution. There are not wanting arguments 

which might be used to thisend. But physical 
| science for the most part holds its proofs and 
| the stages of its progress. Moral and spiritual 
truths must again and again be reconsidered. 
Old errors come round with new centuries. 
Every valuable truth must be proved again and 
again. A scholar or a sceptic may take us offour 
guard, and startle us with some strange specu- 
lation. It may have originated in his own mind, 
after a course of thought which very many have 
pursued before him, but most probably he found 
it in some old book, the production of a forgot- 
ten author and a forgotten age. Truth survived 
the first utterance of this error, and there was 
the real trial; and it will survive every succeed- 
ing repetition of it. Let us assure ourselves 
that all the doubts and dangers which hang in 
clouds over the present and the future are 
familiar to the history of our race. They have 
once and again been shadowed on the dial plate 
of time. We are told that in 266 years those 
who shall inhabit some parts of this earth, will 
see a large and brilliant comet. Will men fear 
it when they see it? No! for while they Jook 
upon it, they will be calling back to memory the 
distant dates when it was seen before, and they 
will send on their thought to the time when an- 
other generation shall again behold it. And why 
can we not look upon the changes of opinions, 
the speculations and fancies and errors of the 
human mind, which periodically present them- 


are not prepared for them. The best way of| selves, with as much composure as we contem- 


meeting them is to expect them before they ap- 


been taught and received as such; for it can 
prove nothing concerning Christ or his A posiles. 
Do not let us call it philosophical Christianity or 
any kind of Christianity. It is not very philo- 
sophical to build on a foundation, which they 
have destroyed, nor to teach iu the name of any 
kind of a Christ, when they have discredited the 
evidence of his life and teachings. Suicidal 
Christianity would be a name, which comes 
nearer to the fact ; for as a form of Christianity, 
it destroys itself. 





For the Register. 
MONUMENT TO DR. TUCKERMAN. 


Ata meeting held on Tuesday at the Tremont 
Temple, the Committee, appointed to collect 
funds for a monument to be erected in memory 
of this true philanthropist, reported that nearly 
700 dollars had been already subscribed. We 
are happy to learn that the plan has been thus 
successful, and we doubt not that there are oth- 
ers who will soon raise the amount toa thou- 
sand dollars, which will enable the Committee 
to cause a monument to beerected, which, while 
it is simple in its character, will be befitting the 
reverence in which the memory of this public 
benefactor ishad. Dr. Tuckerman was a mar- 
tyr to the cause in which he labored. His de- 

sire to do good became even more strong as his 
bodily strength grew feeble. The darkest al- 
leys of our city, and the most shattered hovels 
of penury were familiar with his presence.— 
Childhood and manhood knew his voice. By it 








plate the revolutions of the firmament! The 





doubts were scattered and faith was confirmed. 


| A NEW SOCIETY—WHO WILL JOIN? 


Messrs. Eprrors,—As charitable and philan- | 


‘being got up, for the benefit of the commu-| 
|nity in which they are formed, and for the | 
‘human race in general, I would, through your 
paper, propose, the formation of a new and | 


| 
| and purest principles ; and calculated to do more 


{thropic Societies of all kinds are continually | 


unique association ; based upon the highest, | 


stone.’ 


We now ask, who comes forward to join an 
| Anti-Evil-Reporting, or Golden Rule Society ? 


Best first, of course. ¥. z. 





° For the Register. 


| good, than all other Societies in the country! | PRESENTATION OF PLATE. 


|For its benefits shall be of more real value, 
| to rich and poor, than food or raiment, silver or 
bed, oe even life itself! A Society founded 
upon that true Christian charity and benevo- 
lence, which ‘ thinketh no evil,’ ‘ rejoiceth in 
the truth ;’ to be called the * Anti-Evil-Report- 
ing,’ or ‘Golden Rule Society.’ A sort of | 
‘Mutual Insurance company,’ for the protection 
and preservation of character! The object and | 
duty of the members, shall be to bind them- | 
selves together, by the bonds of Christian 
sympathy and love; and not only protect each | 
other, but all others, as much as they can, from | 
that detestable, and insidious foe, Detraction ! | 
They shall also, discountenance, and frown | 
down, Scandal, in all its varied shapes ; wheth- 
er in assertion, insinuation, looks, or even sv- 
lence! in whatever way the hydra-headed 
monster shall discover itself, it shall be the im- 
perative duty of the members, to evince their 
independence, and moral courage, to crush it, if 
possible, and look into the truth of the report. 
At the same time, they shall, by every demon- 
stration of sympathy, exert their influence, to 
sustain and protect the injured; and see that 
the many victims of either malignani, or ‘ mean 
no harm’ attacks, on the reputation, do not 
sink under their aggravated injustice, and be 
left alone, as is usually the case, to be hunted 
down, and bear all the unmitigated abuse, 
and obloquy, which unprincipled gossips, and evil 
reporters chose to invent, and heap upon them ; 
which they dare do, from the fact, that they 
are thus left alone, to be abused; the justice, 
or injustice of which, being to them, of the 
least, and last consideration. 

Although evil reporters will affectedly say, 
they are ‘sure they hope the stories are not 
true ;’ and they are ‘very sorry such things 
are said;’ yet, should any one have the te- 
merity to doubt or question the ‘ruth of their re- 
port, their zeal is immediately aroused, and they 
will then warmly defend their assertions; and 











In the barren desert of sectarian bitterness and 
| controversy, how pleasant it is to behold here 
and there a green spot watered by the kindly 
| charities of our nature, which gush up to the 


j 
\ 


surface in sp.te of all hindrances. 
As with individuals, so with societies, sects 


of them, before they execute the Jewish sen- 
tence, to remember the words of our Savior; 
—‘Let him that is without sin, cast the first 


and parties ; the wide gulf which is created be- 
tween them by differences of opinion and made 
wider by the fires of controversy, are quickly 


ciation. Boston. Dutton & Wentworth, Printers. 
1845. 


This is an able and interesting discourse, ap- 
propriate to the occasion, breathing an earnest 
spirit, unfolding distinctly and with just dis- 
crimination the relation of the rich to the poor, 
enforcing eloquently the duties of the rich grov- 
ing out of this relation, and applying the whot 
subject to the claims of the institution, in 
whose behalf it was delivered. Upon the last 
point, Mr. Huntington speaks as follows of the 
character of this charity. 

‘It is a charity, too, and it is gratifying to 
say it, that looks to the whole being, the entire 
constitution, the complete development and edi- 
fication, of those youths to whum it extends its 
»| benefits. As too seldom our educational sys- 
tems do, it contemplates the harmonious cuiti- 
vation of all the powers, and will make all right 
enjoyment tributary, as it makes all the facul- 
ties subject, to the supreme sway of Religion. 











bridged over by the interchange of kind offices 


and brotherly feelings. 


In giving and receiving a favor we feel as it 
were, each other’s pulse, and are brought to rec- 
ognize the close relation in which we stand in 
virtue of our common humanity, to those from 
whom we had been widely separted. 

Gladly, then, should we welcome every 0c- 
casion for cultivating the feelings of Christian 
love between those who are so often kept apart 


by their Christian differences. 


house was being built. 


Church—which is nearly finished. 


TO 


TO THE 


1844, 





Such were the thoughts suggested by the 
sight of a beautiful drinking cup, which was 
presented, last Saturday, to the Old South 
Church, as a grateful testimonial for their kind- 
ness to the Second Church and Society, (Mr. 
Robbins’s) in granting them the use of the Old 
South Vestry fora place of worship, while their 


Mr. Robbins’s Society have now commenced 
worship in their own vestry, under their new 


The cup is of silver, of the form of those com- 
monly used in the communion service, with two 
ornamented handles. On one side is embossed 
a wreath of the vine, with clusters of grapes 
nearly surrounding the following inscription. 


THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH, 
IN MEMORIAL OF THEIR 


CHRISTIAN HOSPITALITY 


SECOND CHURCH AND SOCIETY. 


It elevates and refines the taste ; it engages the 
sympathies ; it summons the charms, the glory, 
the magnificence of nature to aid in the accom- 
plishment of its deep designs. It brings musie, 
and unlocks the secret avenues of the heart, by 
its affecting melodies. It goes to the hill-sides 


ocean, to deepen and enliven in those young 
hearts the sense of Almighty Goodness, and «! 
the Creator’s power. It makes the lilies of tie 
field, the flowers of the valley, and even th 
mosses of old woods and rocks, its silent teaci- 
ers and monitors. It has its literature and it 
science, its libraries, and the beginning, at jes, 
of a cabinet, as well as its pulpit, and its Sa 
bath teachingsand prayers. Itinculcates ever! 
virtue that fosters self-respect. It rebukes 
heedlessness, improvidence and waste, and sl! 
those foibles that prejudice the interests of 8 
ciety. A fact stated in one of the reports seems 
to me to speak more than volumes of eulogy 
und compliment, for the benefactions such 
establishment yields to the community, by | 
lessons of economy, carefulness and honesty. 
It is stated there, that out of four thousand vol- 
umes distributed in loans in a single year from 
these libraries, not one was lost but all were 
safely restored. It were strange, indeed, if an 
institution that has such facts written in its A 
tory, should fail of support at the hands eh 
people so shrewd and so sagacious, not 10° 
so liberal, as ours is reputed to be. i, 
This charity approaches the poor, 100, et 
to win their confidence. It goesto them in 
highminded temper that I have endeavo ss 
present as the only acceptable ove in whic 
benevolence can truly act and be wel 
It does not ineult the objects of its assistance 
and patronize them, hardly deigning © oghtY 
down to notree them, inflicting by @ have.” 
manner more wounds and pain than it It of 
It offers fellowship ’ esteem, confi “ 
fers to make the poor estimable and honorable 





and the green forest and the shores of the vast 
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their own eyes. It tells them of the powers 
aeull have, and turns their attention to their 
pes and ‘spirits, to what they have and what 
_— ‘them great, rather than to what they 
rene ye It would bring out those nobler dis- 


eae ight to ever 
incti ke of, that belong of rig 
ong in them up to rightful honor. it 





; low the doctrine we have been follow- 
ge the indigent that there are — 
things than outward wealth, even = : 
riches and righteousness , and that ‘‘t a 
js that maketh himself poor, yet hath grea 


riches,’’’ 











MINISTERIAL FELLOWSHIP—WHERE WILL 
THE NEW RULE END! 

Whether an individual isa Christian or not, 
may be a matter between him and his God. It 
‘s very difficult to decide concerning what exists 
in the breast of another. We may refuse to 
decide the question, and take his word for it. 
If for these reasons we admit him to Christian 
fellowship, need we go farther? and if we do 
go farther, upon his word solely, where will it 
end? 

Whether he is entitled t 
ship or not, — . 

ion,—not whether he ; 
Soeses af his own bosom, bvt whether he is a 
teacher of Christianity to others. What he 
teaches is open and known,—there 18 not the 
same difficulty in deciding, what is 1. It is a 
matter which concerns others, and not merely 
between himself and his Maker. If he is per- 
mitted, while it concerns himself merely, to de- 


o ministerial fellow- 
an entirely different 
is a Christian in the 


tain opinions similar to those which are deemed 
so obnoxious in Mr. Parker, but, for some rea- 
son best known to themselves, withhold the ex- 
pression of them in publig. We do not see that 
this, whether it be true or false, has any thing 
to do with the position Mr. Waterston has taken; 
it neither disproves nor substantiates those opin- 
ions as true; nor does it prove that Mr. Waters- 
ton has no right to entertain different views, and 
maintain them by closing the door of the pulpit 
against al] others. He does not, nor does any 
one else, that we are aware, deny to Mr. Par. 
ker the right of private judgment, or the right 
to believe and preach whatever he may think to 
be true, but merely expressed his dissent from Mr. 
Parker’s theology, and his unwillingness to be 
an instrument in extending it through society, 
Every man has a right to his own opinions, so 
long as he is faithful to himself and the truth, 
by keeping hia mind open to conviction ; and he 
is bound to maintain them, if they involve the 
welfare of others; but whether he will allow 
another, who seems to him to teach a different 
opinion having & different influence, IS @ matter 
which he is to be the judge of, and no one else, 
We overstep the mark, and become false aceu- 
sers. when we charge him with bigotry because 
he follows his own convictions instead of ours, 
and will not waive his own rights and duties, 
for the purpose of admitting us, where we may 
preach doctrines, whose tendency 1s to overturn 
the very foundation on which he rests all his 
autherity and influence. . 

But for refusing to do this, Mr. Waterston 
and others are charged with intolerance, and the 
ery is raised that the freedom of opinion is in- 
fringed, and Mr. Parker is persecuted for his 





cide the question, the taught may surely be 
nermitted to decide it, when it concerns them. 
s in which the world, both 
Christians and deists, professors and opposers, 
all men and all churches, and the enemies of 
all churches, had for centuries held, what was 
taught to be deism. The new rule proposes 
entirely to overturn this decision, made by uni- 
versal consent; and if the teacher says and sin- 
cerely believes, that deism is Christianity, to) 
admit him to our pulpits, as a teacher of Chris- 
tianity, although the taught know, that he is a 
teacher of deism. : ; 
The new rule establishes the word and sin- 
cere belief of the teacher, as the criterion, 
which must decide, what it is, which is taught. | 
Now, how far will this rule carry us? 


Suppose a case, 








convictions. We cannot but think an attempt 
has been made, and is made by the author of 
this Review, to present a false issue between 


a teacher sent from God; and they have denied 
it to none, nor do they deny it to Mr. Parker, 
though he discovers nothing peculiar in the in- 

iration and mission of the Savior. But his 


opinion, does not give him a title to enter a sin- 

e —— in the land, the oceupant of which 

eems his views to be contrary to the gospel, 
and injurious to the cause of religion. He may 
speak wherever he can obtain an audience, may 
convert souls toGod by -his theory, if he can ; 
but it is presumption in him, or any of his 
friends for him, to claim the right to enter pul- 
pits where his presence is unacceptable. 

The pamphlet we have been noticing is anon- 
ymous; the writer does not openly avow him- 
self; indeed there are some passages in it which 
we think were intended to foil the suspicion of 
the reader, and lead him off the track. He 
pretends to be a looker on, and disavows sym- 
pathy for Mr. Parker’s speculations, while ‘he 
has chosen thus to speak a word in favor of his 
claim to be treated fairly.’ If he chooses to re- 
main in secret, it isno affair of ours; yet, in the 
exercise of our Yankee propensity, we think 
we can guess who he is; if we are not wide of 
the mark, the charges of disingenuousnes, which 
he brings against Mr. Waterston, come with a 
very ill grave from one so amenable as himself 
to that charge. But he may keep his secret ; 
we will not even give public avowal to our sus- 
picions, though we will leave our name with 
you, Mr. Editor, that he may have no opportu- 
nity for saying he does not know who we are, 
should he choose to inquire. J. A.B. 


{Courier. 


. DOMESTIC MISSIONS. 


The undersigned, Treasurer of the fund for 














Mr. Parker and those who dissent from him ; | Domestic Missionary and other purposes, ac- 


as though others were not merely unwilling to 
countenance his views, by exchanging with him, 


knowledges the following contributions, viz : 
| 


but were endeavoring to detract from his own | From the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 


private worth, and thereby put a seal upon his 
lips, so that he cannot utter himself freely and 
openly. We do not believe there is any one in 
the denomination, who deniesto Mr. Parker the 
right to think and speak for himself, or who 


of Charlestown, N.H., Rev. Mr. 


| Crosby, $10 00 
| From severa! members of the same So- 
| ciety, 16 00 


would prevent the exercise of that right. There | From the Ladies of the Rev. Mr. Brig- 


are many, who believe he has no right to thrust | 


himself upon them, and demand an entrance into 
pulpits which they have in charge. In this 


We | there is exclusion, but it is not unchristian ; and 


know that there are atheists, who also claim to | the writer of the Review may call it intolerance, From the Rev.J. F. Clarke’s Society, 
be Christians,—who profess a kind of panthe- | but it is not bigotry, and therefore is not un- 
ism, which seems to thema belief in a God, | ehristian. 


while to all other men it seems to be atheism.— 


Their belief about Christ and the scriptures, 
will not vary from the doctrines, about which 
the present question arises, so as to alter the 
cease. They say and sincerely believe that they 
are Christians, and by the new rule must be ad- 
mitted to our pulpits. Here we are then,— 
atheists, deists, and Unitarians, preaching athe- 
ism, deism, and Unitarianism by turns in our 
churches. All mixed up together,—all recog- 
nising each other, so far as this goes, as Chris- 
tiar teachers. What ascene for the Christian 
world to behold! 
of the hearers! What will become of the} 
shurches,—what will become of Unitarianism ? | 

But these deists and atheists are to be an-| 
swered and the evil prevented. That is, the 
churches are to be turned into debating societies, | 

discuss the claims of atheism and deism,— 
What kind of persons 
will be gathered there, to witness these exhibi- 
tions,—the audience will be suited tothe per- 
formance. There willbe a crowd perhaps, but 
f whom? There will be an interest, but in 
what? The results are plain enough to the 
church and to the individuals. We give to the 
proposers of this plan all credit for the honesty 
and sincerity of their purpose, but we think 
that the result will disappoint them and injure 
(Christian World.” 





“Tue True Position or Rev. THeopo re 
Parker, being a Review of Rev. R.C. Wa- 


terston’s Letter, in the Fourth Quarterly re-| 
port of the Benevolent Fraternity of Church} When they hear his doctrinee, 


es.” | 


Great pains are taken to eulogize and exalt 
\the character of Mr. Parker, as though he were 
| the purest exampler of virtue in our times, and 
ino doubt he is exceedingly obliged to those 
|who thus speak well of him. Great stress is 
|laid upon the fact that he is a Christian in his 
ilife and character, an example worthy of im- 
litation, at whose feet we might sit and derive 
lessons of holiness and wisdom. We do not 
| deny all this, for we know nothing about it; he 
may be all that his friends claim; but we are 
| not blind to the fact that his character and life 


How dangerous to the souls | were formed by that very gospel, which he now 


treats, as we think, with so much irreverence ; 
if he has established the kingdom of heaven in 
his heart, he has done it by the power of Chris- 
tianity, the atmosphere of which he continually 
breathes, and the influence of which he cannot 
escape. But admitting that he is pure, as he 
should be, true to God and his own soul, it does 
| not change his opinions of Christianity, nor ren- 
lder them less obnoxious; it does not au- 
thorize us to open wide the door, for his opin- 
ions to flow in and out, and exert their legiti- 
mate influence upon minds and hearts that have 
never been baptized in the waters of gospel 
faith, and thus become secure from the power 
of corruption. Taking Mr. Parke®’s own view 
| of the case, his instructions are to be listened to 
| with caution, for, as he says, ‘Trany a saint has 
been mistaken ;’ nor can we believe that ‘ his 
honesty, zeal, self-sacrifice, heavenly purity, 
} still shine out in every word and work of his 
life,’ so that all men, however ignorant, senti- 


against them in his life and character. The 


mental, or prone to evil they may be, will, ; 
fied an antidote |; 


| ham’s Society, Taunton, 379 38 
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TRUTH. 


>Y ®. © wWaTENnstToT. 


A pamphlet with the above title has just ap-| power of example is great, It may in this case | As for the Truth it endureth andis always strong 


peared, purporting to have been written by some 
one who sympathises with Mr. Sargent, who 
was recently one of the Ministers at Large ‘in| 
this city. You have already presented to your 


counterbalance all the legitimate influence of 
his theology; his own character, and the cir- 
cumstances, attending its formation, may be 
evidence sufficient to show most men how un- 


readers the facts touching Mr. Sargent’s resig-/ wise it would be to adopt a different foundation 


nation of his charge at the Suffolk street Chap- 
e], therefore there is no necessity for repeating | 


to build upon than he has. 
But his character is no protection to his opin- 


. . > . ; ; al 
them; the public may, perhaps, have become | ions; they are subjects for examination, and all 


tired of the controversy, which has grown out| who view them as Mr. 
of these facts; but since there are those who | 
are not willing the matter should rest, but con- | 


tinue to reiterate what has been said, and re- 
plied to, over and over again, we hope the pub- 


lie patience will bear with us a little longer, | them, from all incursions of what they deem er- 


while we attempt to utter a few thoughts upon 
this new defence of Mr. Parker, and his friend, 
Mr. Sargent. 

After a short reference tothe position the two 
Ministers at Large have occupied, and drawing 
a comparison in favor of Mr. Sargent, in which 
a slur is cast upon his colleague’s character and 
independence, the Review comments upon the 


letter of Mr. Waterston, as being-disingenuous, 


and having been written purposely to present a | 
garbled and dishonest view of Mr. Parker's po- | 
sition as a theologianand minister. The writer | 
has been at considerable pains to collect passa- 
ges from Mr. Parker’s published works, of a 
different character, to offset Mr. Waterston’s | 
representation of them, as if thereby to disprove | 
the fact that Mr. Parker entertains the opinions | 
attributed to him in the letter under review, or | 
to show that the fact itself is outweighed, and 
deprived of all force by other opinions, glowing 
with profound reverence for all thatis holy and | 
good. The writer of the Review more than | 
Josinuates that many of those who oppose Mr. 
Parker's speculations have never read them, or | 
nade themselves fairly acquainted with his the- | 
ology, while he himself ‘‘ has taken occasion, | 
within the last week or two, to review and study | 
all Mr. Parker’s writings, for the third or fourth 
time ;’’ and he leaves his readers to infer, that 
being better acquainted with those writings than 
Mr. Waterston is, he does not perceive the ob- | 
jections to them, which this gentleman expres- 
sed in his letter to the Fraternity. As to the 
ignorance of other persons, we cannot speak, | 
but no one knows better than the author of the 
Review, that it requires neither skill nor pains | 
to gather from ‘* The Discourse of Religion,”’ 
and other writings of Mr. Parker, sentiments 
and opinions like those presented in the letter he 
has attempted to review, and which he seems to 
think was written in an unchristian spirit. And 
though there is much more of a different na- | 
lure, ‘ glowing and beautiful representations of | 
the Savior’s character,’ and adorned with all | 
‘he excellences which occasionally render Mr. | 
Parker one of the most interesting of writers, | 


| 
thie 


. | does not counterbalance the objection which | 
‘eads Mr. Waterston to close the pulpit against | 


“Sin His opinions concerning Christianity and 
-eSUS, are ‘ 
them, but 
0 


upon record; he never has denied | 
continues to repeat them; they are | 


jinions wh : ; ‘ 
ons which, in the estimation of many per- 
sons, have been often di I 


) invalidate the whe 
spite of the beautiful 


them in Mr. Parker's Writings, tend to reduce 
the Savior to such a level that the soul mi ht 
well ery out, as it did of ol4 stee lin ih 
‘in and sorrow, ‘Who shal] del oe eee 

the body of death?’ ae 
_The writer of the Review may 
“ight consequence that Mr. Parker should d 

“are the miracles of the New Tostanean t te 

‘ubles, and the Savior himself to have hecg oye | | 
taken ; that he should charge the Beennciien 
“ith mingling absurdities with their story ae 


deem it of 





‘nd do derive comfort to their souls from the | 


sproved, and which tend | superstition. 
le gospel histery, and in| many instances, as it is false in all, and we ap- 
diction which accompanies | prehend no one is more aware of this than the 
reviewer himself. 


Waterston does, are 
‘bound to give them no qnarter. If Mr. Parker 
| contends differently, then he is the bigot, and 
| not they ; for denying to them the right of guard- 


ing the charge which has been committed to 


‘ror, and fruitful in disappointment, not to say 
| destruction, to the soul. 
ithe duty of a teacher of Christianity to admit 
his hearers to a knowledge of all.the erroneous 
opinions coneerning rejigion that have been, and 
are now entertained, before he attempts to lead 


them to what he esteems the true knowledge of | 


God, and secure them against the corruptions 
of infidelity, any more that it his duty to ex- 


plain to them all the forms and peculiarities of | 


viee and licentiousness, before he attempts to 
elevate their thoughts and affections to the con- 
templation and love of virtue. There may be 
many things which men are too weak to bear, 
whose influence might prevent the truth from 
ever exerting its proper influence over them ; it 
is the part of benevolence not to leave them to 
struggle against adverse influences alone and 
unprotected, nor to abandon them even for a 
short period to the power of error, but. to keep 
them as much as possible under the influence of 
what it is convinced alone has power to strength- 
en, elevate and redeem them from ignorance, 
sin and misery. Entertaining such views as 
views, we are ready to avow our sympathy with 
‘the world,’ which the author of the Review 
sneers at, and think with it that the minister of 
Suffolk-street Chapel did not act wisely in re- 
gard to the origina] matter of exchange, which 
has produced all this controversy. 

The reviewer thinks, in disowning Mr. Par- 
ker, the Unitarians are disinheriting their own 
child, ‘the very progeny of their own begetting; 
for he is as much and truly the fruit of their own 
primary principles as ever the gnarled oak was 
the product of the smooth acorn.’ This charge 
has often been made, but, as we think, upon 
wholly untenable grounds; they are no more 
accountable for Mr. Parker’s vagaries and in- 
consistencies than they are for Mr. Brownson’s 
or for the absurdities of any other man, who, 
having been a Unitarian, may see fit to go out 
of, or beyond the principles of the denomina- 
tion, than the science or logic is for the want of 
common sense, which induces men to draw con- 
clusions, without heeding the teachings of prac- 
ticability; than the science of metaphysics is 
for the false theories, which metaphysicians 
have maintained ; than truth itself is for the er- 
rors and falsehoods that men have fallen into, or 
been guilty of; than the religious principle in 
human nature is for the debasement of heathen 
This charge is as dishonest, in 


In abjuring Mr. Parker’s opinions as inconsis- 


tent and false, they do not, that we are aware, 
depart from any principle they have avowed 
from the beginning. Though they maintain the 
right of private judgement, they have never 
confessed an obligation to receive and give pub- 


icity to what they deem contrary to supernatu- 


ral Christianity: they have never said, that we 
gp are aware, ‘here take the word ed ny ie 
Should sneer atth Ys 4nd | make what you can of it, in the fearo . 
fe eo nnes af thane whe have, | but have aleiee contended that the Bible con- 


*dinances which have always accompanied the jtains a record of @ superaatural vanstetion, 


“spel. ‘The facts, however, he will not deny: | 


,-¥ @te sufficiently distinct and unequivocal : 


cir importance and infl i 
, uence may be est 
i much, or too 4 onl 


little, according as they are | 
a It was on account of these facts, which 
_ not be concealed, by all the artifices of rheto- 
mk mitigated by all the beauty and truthful- 
re Me. Wel Me. Parker’s writings, 
Mr. Waters itti i 
ito his Bebe, ton objected to admitting hin 
is. on writer of the Review insinuates that oth- 
mong the U nitarian denomination enter- 





convictions, 


Christian name, on the ound that they ac- 
knowledge Jesus to be, ha he claimed to be, 


which all men are bound to obey; that the 


\truth it contains is to be developed, by fair and 


candid criticism, in all its consistent and beautiful 
Proportions; not that it is to be perverted, or 
that any person may make what he can out of it. 
Neither jn any of their claims to freedom of 
thought have they ever held forth the idea that 
they ought or would tolerate what they deem to 
be falsehood, or give to it circulation, even 
though the holder of it should be sincere in his 

They have contended for the 


It makes no part of | 


] 
| 
| 
j 


| 





| 


| 


_ will be addresses by gentlemen of distinction, and 


| appear in our next. 








Espras. 
Theories, which thousands cherish, 
Pass like clouds that sweep the sky, 
Creeds and dogmas al! must perish ; 


Truth herself can never die. 


From the glorious heavens above her, 
She has shed her beams abroad, 

That the souls who truly love her, 
May become the sons of God. 


Worldlings blindly may refuse her, 
Close their eyes and call it night; 
Learned scoffers may abuse her, 


Thrones may totter, empires crumble, 


All their glories cease to be; 


While she, Christ-like, crowns the humble, 
And from bondage sets them free. 


j 
} 


God himself will e’er defend her 
From the fury of her foe, 

Till she in her native splendor 
Sits enthroned o’er all below. 


First CoNnGREGATIONAL Society 1n | 
BrivGewaTerR. We understand that Rev. Clau- 
dius Bradford, of Hubbardston, has received and 
accepted an invitation to take the pastoral charge | 











of the First Congregational Society in Bridgewater. 

His instalation is deferred till the dissolution of his | 
present connection with the First Congregational | 
Society in Hubbardston. 





Perer Parcey’s GeoGRAPHyY For Becin- | 
ners. This is the title of a very pretty and inter- 
esting, and instructive book, just published by 
Huntington & Savage of New York. It has one | 
handred and fifty engravings, and maps. We com- 
mend it to the notice of those purchasing useful | 
books for children. 





Lapres’ Home EvucaTion Society anp | 
Temperance Union. This Society will hold | 
its Anniversary Celebration in the Harvard Street 


Church (Rev. Mr: Turnball’s) on Sanday evening, | 
Feb. 16th,—services to begin at 7 o’clock. There | 


a collection will be taken in aid of the Society. 
Members of the Legislature, and the public gen- 
erally are invited to attend. 





*,* A communication from a correspondent with 
the signature, ‘A Democrat,’ was received, we re- 
gret to say, too late for insertion this week. It will 





Smirxn’s Comet. Mr. Hamilton L. Smith, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, discovered a telescopic comet on 
the 10th of September, in the constellation of the 
Whale. Its tail is about a degree in length. Mr. 
Smith observed it from the 10th to the 22d, when 
the brivhtness of the moon rendered it fnvisible. 

This is the first instance of the discovery of a tel- 
escopic cometin America, prior to its announce- 
ment in Europe, and entitles the discoverer, Mr. 
Smith to the gold medal of the King of Denmark, 
provided he has complied with the conditions of the 
foundation, which are, to forward a notice of it 
by the first packet to Professor Schumacher, at Al- 
tons, or Francis Bailey, of London, (recently de- 
ceased.) The claim for a medal is good for the 
discoverer, of any nation, even if the comet should 
have been discovered in Europe while the notice is 
in transitu. No notice of the comet has yet been 
received from Europe. [Philad. Gazette. 


* 





Concornp,N.H.,RariLtroap. It is understood 
that the directors of this corporation have voted to 
reduce their passage fare to Concord from two and 
a half to two dollars. 





From Franconia. The Salem Registerhas 
advices from this noted place to the 4th. The 


8 
claim to the Christian name, and to freedom of | stp 


| 
| 


A Rettc or tHe Orpen Time. We learn 
from the Alexandria Gazette, that the widow of 
Alexander Hamilton has made a visit to Arling 
ton House. Atthat mansion as may well be 
the venerable lady was received with 
“fall the honors ;”” Mr Custis having been the 
play-fellow of her eldest son, and almost do- 
mesticated in the family of her illustrious hus- 
band, more than halfa century ago. 

Everything that bore the impress of Wash- 
ington was put in requisition to give the most 
honored welcome to the honored guest—the 
Cincinnati China, the Washington plate, &c,— 
while at night the venerable lady rested in the 
bed in which the Chief reposed during the 
whole of the first Presidency, and up to the 
period of his last sigh at Mount Vernon, De- 
cember, 1799. 

Mrs. Hamilton is the daughter of a distin- 
guished revolutionary worthy, the late Major 
General Schuyler, of Albany. She is in her 
eighty-eigth year, but discourses with astonish- 
ing vivacity and strength of memory of the 
great events of our Heroic Age and the days 
long past. Hier visit to the seat of Government 
is made with a view to the disposal to Congress 
of the Hamilton Papers. We are told that 
these valuable documents contain more than an 
hundred letters from General Washington that 
have never been published, together with a mass 
of correspondence and details touching our 
Revolutionary History, the old Congress and 
the present Constitution. We confidently trust 
that Government will not fail to possess itself 
of these truly national treasures for the in- 
struction and benefit of ourselves and our pos- 
terity. 

Loncevity at Newrorr. The Newport 
Rhode Islander publishes a list of 25 persons 
who died in the town of Newport the last year, 
the average of whose ages was 75 1-2 years,and 
of whom seven were 82 and upwards to 89. To 
this list the paper above cited, subjoins the fol- 
lowing remarks relative to the deaths in that 
town in several previous years : 

The list for 1841 comprised 34 names, al] 60 
or upwards, and averaging over 80 years each ; 
that for 1842 comprised 25 names, (none under 
70) which averaged nearly 82 years each; that 





70) which averaged over 78 years each. 

If we exclude all under 70 from the list for 
1844, there remains only 20 names whose ag- 
| gregate ages ammount to 1567, averaging over 78 
| years each. 








} 
| The above list comprises about one-fifth of the 


| deaths in this town during the year. 
| The following amusing freak of an insane pa- 
‘tient is related by Dr. Earle of the Bloomingdale 
Asylum in the January number of the Journal 
of Insanity : 
| An insane lady in the middle age of life, a 
| peaceable quiet creature, with a heart overflow- 
ing with ‘‘the milk of human kindness,’’ occu- 
pied a room in the Asylum. She had a large 
quarto Bible, which when she was not reading 
'from it, laid upon the table One morning, I 
| was sumewhat surprised on finding her seated 
|in an arm chair, the table in her lap, and the Bi- 
ible on the floor. Asking her the cause of this 
new arrangement, she told me that ‘the table 
was so tired with holding the Bible, that she 
|was ‘fending it,’’’ for the purpose of giving it 
‘some relief. This process was often repeated 
afterwards, and the benevolence that prompted 
lit, soon extended to the bedstead, to which she 
‘frequently gave opportunities of ‘‘rest,’’ by hol- 
ding up, for hours in succession, the eorners of 
the bed, and the superincumbent clothing. This 
may appear like burlesque or caricature, but it is 
not intended as such; for truly, if ever an act of 
‘kindness was induced by the pure epirit of affec- 
iom, | believe such was the fact with those just 









igvorA fire broke out in this city last eve- 
ining abut sunset, in the stone building next to 
|the Merchant’s Exchange, in State street, be- 
\longing to and occupied in part by the City 
| Banks and the Manufacturers’ Insurance Com- 
' pany. The fire originated in a hack raam io 
the third story, occupied as the office of Hon. 
'Jonathar Chapman—immediately under which 
was the banking room of the Granite Bank. 
|The upper part of the building, including the 
|roof, was considerably damaged; but the fire 
was extinguished by the exertions of our fire 
depariment, before it had reached the banks 
and offices in the two lower sivries of the build- 
ing. We learn that there had been no fire in 
Mr. Chapman’s office during the day ; and the 
fire is supposed to have taken from some im- 
| perfection in the flue of the chimney. 

{| Atlas, Monday. 





An official statement in the Madisonian made 
| by Secretary Bibb, shows that the receipts into 
the Treasury of the United States for the quar- 


} " 
But they cannot quench her light! ter ending the 31st of December, were, as near- | 
ily as can now be stated,—from customs, $4,- 


100,360; from public lands, $600,000; mis- 
cellaneous, $45,000—in all, $4,745,360. The 
expenditures during the same period were $5,- 
657 595,31. 





Am. Biste Sociery.—We learn that the is- 


,sues of Bibles and Testawents by this Society 


since May last, have averaged 1000 to 1200 cop- 
ies perday. Both the igsues and receipts of the 
Society have been greater than during the same 
period of any former year. (Jour of Com. 





New Hampsnire. The Geological survey 
of Dr. Jackson has disclosed an unexpected 
amount of mineral wealth in the ‘ Granite 
State.’ In the town of Bartlett, an iron mine 


‘has been discovered, possessing ore of excel- 


lent quality and of inexhaustible amount. The 
locality was formerly worthless: it has recently 
been sold for $10,000. In Eaton a vein of 
zinc ore was discovered, more abundant than 
that of Bristol» England. The mine will fur- 
nish zine sufficient to supply all New England. 
At Warren copper ore was found, of such char- 
acter and in such quantity asto warrant mining. 
In Jackson a vein of tin was discovered. 





Sournern Laws anv Customs. In the 
Southern States of this Union, owing to the 
peculiarity of their institutions and the singular 
formation of society, the laws have not enly 
been loose in their nature, but inoperative in 
their effects. The Jaw of the strongest has 
been in fact the supreme law of the land ; and 
few comparatively have been the instances in 
which justice has asserted her strict preroga- 
live. Private reecontres, duels and assassina- 
tions, have been as familiar as household words ; 
and side arms, and other weapons of deadly 
strife, have been considered as necessary for 
self defence as farming*implements are to the 
husbandman. Bat this state of things has been 
gradually of late years undergoing a change. 
The mild, free customs of the North have, im- 
perceptibly as it were, exerted their benignant 
influences upon the hot blood of the South, and 
gradually tamed the wild and reckless spirit be- 
fore which law was erewhile a bauble and jus- 
tice of mockery. The free intercourse with 
the Northern people has smoothed down the 
rougher asperites of Southern hearts, and made 
that people to see and feel the advantage of 
written laws, mildly and equally administered, 
over the vague and encertain eode of Justice 
Lynch. 


The amonnt of revenue received at this port 





during the month of January, this year, was 


$ 208,000 ; during the same month last year, 
$173,200. [Post. 


Fire at Pererspam.—A fire broke out du- 


ring the great storm on Tuesday night in the 
basement story of the town hall in Petersham, 
which was consumed with the property of sev- 
eral occupants. The flames extended to the 
large building close by, formerly the old church 


which was also burnt with its contents. 


Dr. Micajah C. Rice, of Providence,was killed 
on the Norwich Railroad,on Wednesday, by 
the snow plough, near the Oxford depot. He 
was a young man,and leavee a wife and child. 





Guovucesrer Brancu RAILROAD. An en- 


thermometer has been down to 24 deg below ze- greet coinmenced the survey of a route on Wednes- 


ro, so that the place is still to retain its reputa- 
tion for cold weather. The mean temperature 
for four days was 10 deg below. 





ay, and is ex to present an estimate of the 
probable cost of a road, at an adjourned meeting in 
Gloucester, on Monday, Oct 14th. 


for 1843 comprised 22 names (only one under | 


ConFirMATION, Walearn from the Philadel- 
phia American Sentinel of Tuesday morning that 
tbe Senate on Saturday last confirmed the nomina- 
tion of Judge Nelson of New York, as one of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the place of Judge Thompson. 





Among those whom the whole country ought 
to thank for their efforts in behalf of the Post 
Office reform, Senator Huntington of Connecti- 
cut ought to be named the first. That gentle- 
man has fought the battle manfully ; and in par- 
ticular has opposed every attempt against the 
rights of the press. 

Moniricence. Amos Lawrence of Boston, 
has recently made another donation of $10,000 
to Williams College, through the Rev. Presi- 
dent Hopkins. This makes $20,000 given to 
same Institution within the past year. 





The St. Augustine Herald, January 2ist, 
says :—‘‘Lieutenant J. E. Blake, United States 
Topographical Engineer, and party, returned 
to this city last evening. Lieutenant Blake has 
been engaged in the survey of a route fora 
railruad across the peninsula.”’ 


Deatu From Scatpinc. A son of Mr. John 
and Mrs Mary Clark of North Hadley, aged 
two yeats and eight months, was so severely 
scalded, by accidentally falling into a pail of 
hot water, as to cause its death. The accident 
occurred at noon of Friday last. 








President Polk arrived at Cincinnati on the 
6th, where he was received by the discharge of 
cannon, and other demonstrations of respect. 











&& REV. THEO. PARKER, of West Roxbury, 
will preach at the Melodeon, next Sunday forenoon.— 
Services to commence at the usual hour. f16 














WARRIAGES. 





In this city, 6thinst, Mr Wm E. Freneh to Miss 
Sarah A, Kenison. 
> By Rev Mr Barnard, Mr Edward Dobson to Miss 
Mary Fulton. 

By Rev Mr Skinner, Henry S. Alexander, of Lon- 
to Mary Jane Blood of Bucksport, Me. 

In East Cambridge, 11th inst, Mr Samnel L. Fur- 
j ness to Miss Sarah Jane Blood of Pepperell. 
| In Jamaica Plain, 9th inst, by Rev Dr Gray, Mr E. 
| M. Whitney of Boston, to Miss Catherine, daughter 
| of Eliakim Richards, Esq. of J. P. 

In Charlestown, 3d inst, by Rev Mr Chapin, Mr 
Samuel Oakman to Miss Eliza A., daughter of Charles 
| Thomas, Esq. all of C. 
| Sih inst, DrJacob Hayes, of Newmarket, NH, to 
Miss Sarah, daughter of Chester Adams, Esq. of C. 
| In Milton, 10th inst . Nathaniel F. Safford, Esq, to 
| Miss Josephine E. Morton, second daughter of the 
| late Joseph Morton, Esq. all of M: 
| In Lynn, 11th inst, Mr Charles May of Boston, to 
| Mrs Caroline M. Gove of L. 
| In Marlboro’, by Rev William Morse, Mr George 
| F. Rice, of Stow, to Miss Lucilla B. Rice of M. 
| In New York, 10th inst, Charles Lamson of Bos- 
/ton_ to Miss Elizabeth Robertson, daughter of Charles 
H. Marshall, Esq. of NY. 





“DEATHS. 





In this city, Sth inst, Jane, wife of Benjamin W. 
} Kimball, 30. 

Sth inst, Mr Henry Lee Munroe, formerly of Con- 
cord, Mass, 42. 


G. Bacon, 20. . 

In Charlestown, llth inst, Mr Oliver D. Lord, 46; 
| Mr John Grabb, formerly of Boston, 49. 
| In Brookline, 3d inst, widow Sarah Goodnow, 82. 
In Lyno, 8th inst, Miss Sarah B. Farrington, 16. 
In Beverly, Rév Elisha S. Williams, 87. 


} 
‘ 


In Bolton, 4th inst, of consumption, Mr Ezra Ather- | 
ton, formerly au artist of much excellence and prom- 


ise in this city, 82. 
In West Cambridge, 9th, Eliza, wife of Thomas 
| Russell, Esq, 67. 


In Milton, Feb 9th, Mr Thomas Hunt, 66. 
ln Pepperell, 8th inst, atthe residence of Dr Cutter, | 


| Mary Coolidge, eldest daughter of the late Z. Hicks, 
} Esq. 
} 





MPORTANT NEWS to Clergymen, public and 


\ private Siogers, Professional and other persons 


| suffering from Affections of the Throat, Hoarseness, | 
| Colds of longer or shorter duration, or other yocal im- | 


/pediments. THE BRONCHIAL COMPIT is a pre- 
| paration, in a very pleasant form, intended to allay all 
| Irritation of the Larynx, Trachea, or Bronchial Tubes. 
| Ie will be found equally serviceable in cases arising 
from chronic inflammation, and those caused by the 
| transient effects of colds. Its properties are such as | 
to impart a soothing and mollifying sensation to the | 
|membranous surfaces, when excited, whether by the 
| effects of influenza, or of uousual exertion in public 
speaking, and other uses of the vocal organs. 

It will also be found a valuable aid in vocal execn- | 
tion and preventive where no impediments exist. Cer- | 
| tificates of its great excellence are already received 
| from a distinguished Unitarian Preacher of Boston.— | 
| Also, Rev Mr Lawrence and Remington, Edwin For- | 
}est, Messrs Maeder, Baker and Woodbury, Professors | 
}of Music; J. E. Murdoch and Wm Russell, of Elocu- | 
tion, and others. 25 cts a box. 


| 
[Letter from Rey Mr Lawrence of Haverhill.] | 
} 


{ 


Boston, Nov 22, 1844. 
To the Proprietors of the Bronchial Comfit. 
Gentlemen: Having suffered with Bronchial difficul- | 
ty for the last three or four years, and having made use | 
of the materials of your preparation with decided ben- | 
efit, although in a less perfect combmation than I find 
yours to be, [am happy to give my cordial approval. | 
have tried various remedial means, but with little or | 
no good effect. I believe that clerical gentlemen, | 
especially, who have been troubled by similar difficul- 
ties in public speaking, would derive essential advan- 
tage from the use of your preparation. From sympa- 
thy with such sufferers, I give it my cordial recom- 
mendation to them. 


EDWARD A. LAWRENCE. 


Gentlemen: I have used your preparation and re- 
commended it to others, not only as an effective rem- 
edy against irritations of the throat arising from colds, 
or long continued exertion of the voice, but also a val- 
uable aid to the flexibility of the organs, and to free- 
dom of execution in wed effort. . F. BAKER. 


Sold only at JORDAN, SWIFT & WILEY, Book- 
store, 121 Washington st. Btis = (15 





Cae HISTORY. An original History of 
the Religious Denominations at present existing 
in the United States, containing authentic accounts of 
their rise, progress, statistics and doctrines. Writ- 
ten expressly for the work by eminent Theological 
Professors, Ministers and Lay Members of the respec- 
tive denominations. Projected, compiled and ar- 
ranged by J. Daniel Rupp-of Lancaster, Pa., author of 
‘Der Maertyrer Geschichte,’ &e. &=. 

For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. jis 


ARE OLD BOOKS. Patrick and Lowth’s Com- 
mentary, 6 vols, folio, calf, 6th edit.on corrected. 
The Works of the most Reverend Dr John Tillot- 
son, Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, folio, calf biad- 





ing. 
The Practical Works of the late learned and pious 
M. Richard Baxter, 4 vols, folio. 
The Works of the late Rev and learned William 
Bates, D.D., 1 vol, folio. 
The above rare books are in good condition, and 
will be sold low if applied for soon. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, op- 
posite School st. 115 
NDERDONK’S TRIAL. The Proceeding of 
the Court convened under the third Canon of 1844, 
in the city of New York, on Tuesday, Dee 10, 1844, 
for the Trial of the Right Rev Benjamin 'T. Onder- 
donk, D.D., Bishop of New York; on a presentment 
made by the Bishops of Virginia, Tennesee and Geor- 
gia, published by authority of the Court, 1 vol, 8vo, 
pp 334; price 50c. Received and for saleby JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
st. f15 





E LIVE FOR HEAVEN. New Tract for Jan- 

uary 1845, No 210. ‘This day published, ‘We 
Live for Heaven, when we live for duty,’ by Rev Ja- 
son Whitman; printed for the American Unitarian 
Association, by JAMES MUNROE & CO., Agents, 
134 Washington, opposite School st. {15 





lith, Elizabeth Lodge, daughter of the late Joseph | 


ee 
El rg LIVING AGE, No 40, for Februa- 
ry . 


—CONTENTS— 
ndence, and New Books: Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger China: The Church of Rome and the Brit- 
ish Government: Turkey, France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, Algeria, Spain: ChristianIslam: O’Connell and 
the Roman Prelates: Religion as Political Element: 
The Grisette and the Grand Dame: Mr Hood’s Por- 
trait: Adulterated Milk: Christmas Entertainments: 
Molly Doodles, by Mrs S. C. Hall: Roberts’ Life of 
Monmouth: French Parties: Pacification: Bokhara, 
its Amir and its People: Walpole’s Memoirs of the 
Reign of George LI1: Gilbert Shaddoe, No 2; Church- 
ill’s Life and Works: Our Family, chap xx, Our 
Luck, chap xxi; A Demonstration: Domestic Mes- 
merism and Miss Martineau: Poetry: Scraps. 
Published by T.H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
ington st. {15 





R. PARKER’S POSITION, The True Posi- 
tion of Rev Theodore Parker, being a Review 
of Rev R. C. Waterston’s Letter in the 4th Quarterly 
Report of the Benovolent Fraternity of Churches. 
eccived and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Booksellers, 118 Washington st. f15 





EW BOOKS. Lately published, Chalmer’s His- 
tory of the Revolt of the American Colonies, 2 
vols 8yo. 
Notes on Cuba, by a Physician, 12mo. 
Peabody’s Lectures on Christian Doctrine, 2d ed. 
Burnap’s Expository Lectures, 12mo. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels, 2v 12mo. 
Livermore on the Acts, ly 12mo. 
Ware’s Life of Rev Dr Worcester, 12mo. 
Common and Scriptaral Proverbs Explained, 160. 
Letters from. Landscape Painter, by Charles Lan- 
man, 16mo. 
Lays of the Gospels, by S. G. Bulfinch, 16mo. 
The Christian in bis Closet, 12mo, &e. &c. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. {15 





OOKS AND STATIONERY. SAXTON & 

KELT, 133 Washington street. puvlish the Bos- 
ton Musical Education Society’s Collection of Church 
Music, edited by B. F. Baker and I, B. Woodbury: 
Niels Klim’s Journey under the Ground: The Engi- 
neer’s Text Book and General Mechaniec’s Pocket 
Guide: The Fashionable Wife and Unfashionable 
Husband, by Mrs Opie: White Lies, by Mrs Opie: 
The Royal Sisters, an historical romance of the Mid- 
dle Ages, by Agnes Strickland: Physiology of the 
Passions, by R. J. Culverwell: The ries of Time, 
or the Language of a Church Clock, W. Harrison, 
A.M.: Haad Book of the Sentiment and Poetry of 
Flowers: Cricketer’s Hand Book: Chess Player’s 
Hand Book: Autumn Flowers and other Poems, by 
Mrs Southey, late Caroline Bowles. Gems of Sacred 
Poetry, edited by R. Hamilton: Silent Love and other 
Poems, illustrative of that feeling of the heart, edited 
by Robert Hamilton: The Loves of the Angels, a 
Poem, by Thos Moore: Sacred Songs, by Thos Moore: 
Hebrew Melodies, by Lord Byron, and Palestine, by 
| Bishop Heber, the whole in one vol: Paul Percival, a 
| sea story for the young: Disinterested Robins and oth- 
| er stories for the young. 
| §. & K. supply all Standard Periodicals at regular 
| subscription prices. 
| Phrenological Books, Busts, Charts, &c. 
| § Foreiga Books and Prints imported to order by 

{15 


jevery Steamer. 








iA PLEA FOR THE CHRISTIAN SPIRIT.— 
A Sermon preached Feb 2, 1845, in the Church of 
| the Cambridgeport Parish, by A. B. Muzzey, Mivis- 
|ter of the Parish. Published by request. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pablishers, 118 Wash- 
| ington st. f15 





| ISTORY OF THE SABBATH. History of 

the Institution of the Sabbath Day, its uses and 
| abuses, with notices of the Puritans, the Quakers, the 
| National and other Sabbath Conventions, and of the 
Union between Church and State, by William Logan 
Fisher, 194 pages 12mo. This day published; for 
sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 

{15 





| HE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 
for February. 
j —CONTENTS— 
| Sin compared to Disease. 
The Light House. 
A Difficulty concerniug Forgiveness of Sin. 
| Consolations in the Death of Children, a Sermon, 
| by Rev N. Hall. 
| Polyearp. 
| The Mind that wasin Christ Jesus. 
| The Future’s Secret. 


Intelligence. 


Ordination at Leominster, Ms. 
} a ofan Evangelist. 
Suffolk Street Chapel Ministry. 
Prison Reform. . 
Peace Conventions. 

Items. 


} 


The Magazine will be Edited the present year, by 
Rev F. D. Hantingtoa; among the regular contribu- 
tors will be many of the distinguished clergyman of 
| the denomination. . 


; It is published on the first of each month, in Nos. 


of 36 pages each, royal 12mo, making one volume a 
year of 432 pages each—and furnished to subscribers 
at the low price of One Dollar per annum, or seven 
copies to one address for $6; 12 copies, $10. It will 
be sent to any part of the U, States, by remitting one 
year’s subscription in advance. 


L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 





f4 118 Washington st. 
_ CHILD’S FRIEND, for February 1845,— 
—CONTENTS— 
Patience. 
The Rainbow. 


Janet Melville, or Too Late. 
A Sunday School Anecdote. 
The Countess of Bukebury. 
Via Lewis, Via Cruus. 
Grandpapa’s Garden. 
The Spirit is Everywhere. 
Use of Life, a Parable. 
The Two Sisters. 
Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 
fl 


|ton st. 
{ 





Bam BOOKS. Adventures de Telemaque, 
| par Fenelon; Historie de Charles XII. par Vol- 
| taire; Theatres Francais Chefs-D’CEuvre Dramat- 
| iques de Racine, 6 vols; Theatres Francaise, CBu- 
| Vres de Moliere, 6 vols plates; Corinne, ou D’Italie, 
| par Mme. La Baronne ile Stael, 2 vols, plates; Fable 
de la Fontaine; Mes Prisons, Par Silvio Pellico, 
jplate; Pensees de Blaise Pascal; De L’Allemagne, 
par Mme. La Baronne de Stael, 2 vola; Promenades 
|dans Paris par C,H. de Mirval, illustrated; Contes 
| de Madame Guizot, 8 vols, plates, (each complete in 
| itself;) Proverbes Dramatiques par M. Theodore Le- 
| Clercq, 8 vols,8 vols; La plus facile des Grammaires, 
|par M. Emilie de Bonnechose; Maximes et Reflex- 
tons Morales du duc de la Rochefoucauld suives de 
| quelques pensees de Pascal; Historie de Gil Blas de 
| Santillane, par Lesage, plate; Historie des Naufrages 
Celebres par P. Dantreygas, 2 vols, plates; Theatres 
| Francais chefs-d’cume de Pierre et Thomas Cor- 
| neille, 5 vols, plate; Dictionaire Universe] dela Lan- 
j gue Francaise, avec le Latin et L’Etymologie par P. 
|C.O. Boiste; Bonnechose Historie de France. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. {8 

N ASSACHUSETTS REGISTER for 1845.— 
JAMES LORING, 132 Washington street, has 
| just published the Massachusetts Register and United 





| States Calendar, for 1845, containing the State Leg- 


| islature, City Officers of Boston, the last Tariff and a 
| comparison of former Tariffs, a List of Physicians, 
| Clergy, Lawyers and the Militia revised by Gen. Oli- 
ver. Also, Societies, religious, literary and charita- 
ble; Banks; Insurance and Railroad Companies; 


Presidential Votes, and other useful matter. {8 





HE YOUNG MAIDEN, 6th edition. This day 
published, the sixth stereotype edition of The 
Young Maiden, by A. B. Muzzey, author of the Young 
Man’s Friend, Man a Soul, &c. : 
—CONTENTS— 

The Capacity of Woman, Female Influence, Female 
Education, Home, Society, Love, Single Life, Rea- 
sons for Marriage, Conditions of True Marriage, So- 
ciety of Young Men, First Love, Conduct during En- 
gagement, Trials of Woman and her Solace, Encour- 
agements. 

The Young Maiden ig now put up in a new and very 
beautiful style of bindif.,., pad sold at a discount of 
one-fifth from the former price. 

It will be tound to be one of the most useful and a 
propriate gifts fora young lady,ever published. Pub- 
lished by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 ee 


street. 





ANTED,—A permanent Home for a promising 
orphan boy, 5 years of age.. Apply to C. F. 
BARNARD, 6 Warrenst. Boston. (8 





IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutua 

Principle, at the lowest safe rate of Pg nna by 
the NEW ENGLAND MULUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, at their Office, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, State street, Boston. ‘ 

Willard Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P. Curtis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kuhn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 

George Hayward, Consulting Physician. 

Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 

The table of rates of premium and forms for applica- 
tion, may be had by applying at the office. iny25 





OOKS, STATIONERY, &c. New Fairy Book. 
.Just published by T. H. CARTER & CO., and 
for sale by the Booksellers generally, The Fairy Cab- 
inet, containing Fairy Tales fromthe French and 
German, 16mo—624 cts. This collection of Fairy 
Tales has been selected with care from a great num- 





EW PAMPHLETS. Obstacles to the Truth. a 
Sermon, hy John 'T. Sargent, price 10 cts. 
Executive Committee’s Report of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, price 6 cents. © 
The Peculiar Doctrines of Christianity, or Recon: 
ciliation by Jesus Christ, by James F. Clarke, price 
three cents. 
The Character and Claims of Sea-Faring Men: a 
Sermon by Orville Dewey: price 124 cts. ; 
For saleby JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. jis 





KT ELLS’ PRACTICAL DISCOURSES. Prac- 
tical Discourses by George Wadsworth Wells, 
late Pastor of the Unitarian Church in Groton, com- 
iled 2 heey Lothrop and Bartoll, with a Memoir 
y the latter of 64 pages, the whole constituting a vol- 
ume of 290 pages, 16mo, price 50 cents. 
Subscribers and individuals wishing copies are re- 
quested to call soon as only a few copies remain, the 
edition being small. Recently published by CROSBY 





ber of volumes, and forms altogether a most interest- 
ng and beautiful gift for the young. d28 


& NIOHOLS, 118 Washington st. jis 


| 
} 


} 
{ 


—=3 


é ee CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, for January, 1845. 

This number of the Examiner and Mi come 
Mences a new year, and is continued to all the sub- 
scribers, with the hope that the manner in which i: 
has been conducted during the past year has met their 
approbation, and that it has proved itself worthy of 
en rt of the denomination. 

e 
the work what it should be, and to present, every two 
months, a number worthy of a journal whose pages 
have been consecrated by the writings of a Worces- 
ter; Channing, Tuckerman and Ware. An adequate 
reward for this labor ean only be found in an extended 
interest in their exertions—and thus far there has been 
no cause of complaint. A regular increase in the 
number of subscribers, during the past year, has 
seeined to show an increasing interest among the de« 
nomination towards their chief periodical. The pub- 
lisher asks only for a continuance of this favor. Let 
‘every man not ‘borrow of his neighbor,’ but do what 
he can to extend its circulation. There are many of 
our Societies in which we have not a single ainariltin, 
and to this fact the publisher would respectfully ask 
the attention of the clergymen in our country parishes. 
They have it in their power to bring the Exammer to 
the notice of hundreds whom he cannot reach, and 
that there are many who, if acquainted with the work 
would encourage it, there can be no doubt. 

*,*Extra copies of this number are printed for gra- 
tuitous circulation, and they will be sent to clergymen 
or others who may feel interested in it. 

Any person procuring four subscribers, will be al- 
lead 6 7" . 
ILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
fl , 118 Washington street. 





HE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Arthur P. Stan- 
ley, two vols in one: Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation: Etherology, or the nny of Mes- 
merism and Phrenolgy, inclading a new Philosophy of 
Sleep and of Consciousness, by D. Stanley Grimes: 
Agincourt, a Romance by James: a new, cheap edi- 
tion of Archy Moore: The American Journal and Li- 
brary of Dental Science, for December: Reply to the 
Missionaries at Constantinople, by Bishop Southgate: 
Fables of Flora, edited by S.C. Edgarton: Married 
and Single, or Marriage and Celebacy. Contrasted, in 
a series of Domestic Pictures, by T. 8. Arthur: Lov- 
ers and Husbands, a Story of Married Life, by T. S. 
Arthur: Sketches of Irish Character, by Mrs 8S. C. 
Hall, No7: Hisiory of Greece, by Thirlwall, No 5: 
Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, No 17: History of The Con- 
sulate and Empire of France, under Napoleon, by M. 
A. Thiers, No L received, at 124 cents. By SAX- 
TON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 Washington st. j25 





ODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS. DR. DUR- 

KEE has an apartment fitted up inhis private Hos- 
pital, No 26 Howard street, with ay paratus for admin- 
istering IODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS, as 
used in the principal Hospitals of London and Paris 
in the treatment of diseases of the Skin, Chronic Rheu - 
matism, Scrofulous Affections, &c. 


Boston, Jan. 11, 1845. eopisSt 














ye RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Channing’s 
1 Works, in 6 vols: Furness’s Family Prayers: 
| Dewey’s Discourses: Sacred Paths, or Life in pros- 
| pect of Immortality: Religious Consolation: The Fu- 
jture Life: The Child in Heaven: Best Hours of Life, 
| For the Hour of Death, by Ritchter, &c. &e. 

| Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
d2i epis3t 





bers published by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 
133 Washington street. 

The ‘Physiology of the Passions,’ from the thirty- 
second London edition, in the form ofa lecture to 
young men, is a very important work and should be in 
the hands of every young man m the land. 

‘Sacred Songs,’ by Thomas Moore—Hebrew Melo- 
dies,’ Lord Byron—and ‘Palestine,’ by Reginald He- 
ber. Published in one small pocket volume. Itisa 
beautiful present. 

The Engineer's Text Book and General Mechanics 
Pocket Guide’ is an almost indispensable article, to 
all practical Mechanics in every department. 

he ‘Tongue of Time’ should be called the Chris- 
tian’s Companion, for each hour important suggestions 
as to christian duties are made. No one can rise from 
the perusal of this work without feeling that he is a 
| wiser, and shoyld be @ better man; it is invaluable. 
‘Autumn Flowers,’ containing the poems of the 
celebrated Caroline Bowles, afterwards Mrs Southey. 

‘A Love Gift for 1845,’ a selection from the amato- 
ry writings of the mosteminent poets. We predict for 
this volume much favor and an extended patronage. 


jis 











JURNESS’S FAMILY PRAYERS. Recently 
published, the 2d editionof Domestic Worship, 
by W. H. Furness, containing an. introduction, fifteen 
prayers for morning, fifteen for evening, six for San- 
day, two forms of social service, and prayers to be 
used on occasion of birth, si¢kness, death, Christmas, 
Good Friday, Fourth of July, New Year, and last 
night of the year, to which are added appropriate 
hymns—price reduced. Published by CROSBY & 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 








-D., late Head Master of Bugby School, by A. 

- Stanley: Pycroft’s Course of Study, in English 
Reading adapted to every Taste and Capacity: Ether- 
ology, or the Philosophy of Mesmerism and Phrenolo- 
gy, by P. S. Grimes: Niels Khlem’s Journey under 
the Ground, by Louis Holberg: The Chemistry of 
Vegetable and Animal Physiology, by Dr Mulder: Dr 
Pusey’s Sermon on the Holy Eucharist: Bishop South- 
gate’s Reply to the Missionaries at Constantinople: 
Hints on the Reorganization of the Navy: Slavery in 
the United States, a Letter to the Hon Daniel Web- 
ster, by M.B. Sampson: The National Protestant, 


edited by Rev C, -eigpel os caichot pied k 
e ny N, 
fl 


Sat Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, 
P 


Received and for sa 
CO., 133 Washington st. 





AREWELL SERMONS. Just published, ‘The 
Ministry at Suffolk St. Chapel; its Origin, Pro- 
gress and Experience,’ by John T. Sargent, late Pas- 
tor of that Chapel. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
fl 124 Washington s1. 


Byaes gmp de WORKS. Just received, a large 
/ supply of the new edition of Rev W. E. Channing’s 
Works, 6 vols. BENJ. H. GREENE, 

f8 124 Washington st. 








ARKER’S SERMON. In press, and will be 
published in two or three days, ‘Rev Theodore 
| Parker’s Sermon, preached at the Masonic Temple on 
| Sunday, Jan 26,1845. BENJ. H. GREENE, 

| 124 Washington st. 








| FEFFPERSON’S MANUAL. A Manual of Parlia- 
|e mentiary Practice composed originally for the use 
| of the Senate of the United States. By Thomas Jef- 
|ferson. With references to the practice and rules of 
| the House of Representatives. ‘he whole brought 
down to the practice of the present time; to which are 
added the Rules and Orders together, with the joint 
rules of both Houses of Congress, and accompanied 
with copious indices. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
| ington, opposite School st. fs 





| AMPHLETS ON SLAVERY. An Address de- 
| the 1st of August, 1844, on the Anniversary of the 
| Emancipation of the Negroes in the British Weat In- 
jdies. By R. W. Emerson, Published by request.— 


livered in the Court House in Concord, Mass., on 


Second thousand. 


A Sermon o1 Slavery, delivered Jan. 81, 1841, 1e+ 

ponies June 4, 1843, and now publiseed by request; 

y Theodore Parker, Minister of the Second Church 
in Roxbury. 

Report made to the Chamber of Deputies on the 
Abolition of Slavery in the French Colonies, by Alex- 
is de Tocqueville, July 23, 1839. Translated from 
the French; &e. &c. 

Forsale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. {8 


LAD INE 


HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 

stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 
be found in New England.—MUFFS, BOAS, TIP- 
PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whole- 
sale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. 

The readers of this paper are respectfully invited to 
call atthe Old Stand, 178, Washington st. 

821 istf W. M. SHUTE. 











— NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS AND OTH- 
ERS. A Gentlemau who has had many years ex- 
perience in conducting newspapers, and whois a grad- 
uate of one of the Universities, is desirous of obtain- 
ing employment as an Editor, or as an assistant Edi- 
tor and Reporter, or as a Writer, or Copyer. The 
highest testimonials as to ability and personal charac- 
ter, can be produced, by references to gentlemen of 
respectability inthis city. Address I. it F., (post 
paid) to this office. Btis 0 
[HE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN, or the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, fully considered and a‘ljudged ac- 
cording to the Bible, 12mo. 
ort Lectures on Unitarianism, 12mo. 
eal ’s do do do, 12mo. 
For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. cand 








. MANS. The Poems of Mrs Hemans, 

ool peter in 1 vol, edited by R. W. Gris- 

wold, illustrated—The same from the last London 

edition, edited by her sister, complete in 2 vols, illus« 
trated and elggan 








tl . 
Se aed aii for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Booksellers, 118 Washington st. j25 
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POETRY. 


[For the Register.] 
HYMNS ADAPTED TO MUSIO, No. 17. 
MERCY OBTAINS MERCY. 
Tuns— Missionary Hymn.’ 








Unbind the cruel fetter, 
Which galls the captive’s feet, 
Release the careworn debtor, 
And give the hungry meat. 
The mercy we discover 
To him, who mercy needs, 
Around our heads will hover, 
When wounded nature bleeds. 


If we would be forgiven 
For all we’ve done amiss; 
If we would hope for heaven, 
For pure and perfect bliss ; 
To others we must render 
The clemency we crave; 
With mercy ever tender, 
The pleading wretch must save. 


Our only expectation 
Of balm to heal our wo, 
The hope that beams salvation, 
From grace divine must flow. 
Then, while wnfeigned devotion 
The lowly heart expands, 
Let brotherly emotion 
Appear in open hands. 


et 


{Fer the Register.] 
THE EARLY CALLED. 


What matter it to thee! if the work is done 
At what hour sets the declining sun? 
Whether shadows come o’er him at noon of day, 
Or if he shine on to the evening grey- 








While its splendor and beauty, the young head crowns? 
Ere a shade has obscured its brilliance and light, 
While visions of beauty unfold to the sight; 

Ere the storm has come, with its blighting power, 
To scatier their hopes, Jike the early flower! 


The early called! in pure and spotless fame 

To them, at dawn, cf day, the summons came! 
Clouds gathered o’er their noonday sun, 

But their work was o’er, and their victory won: 
Their course was brief; but no anxious fears 
Had thrown a shade, o’er lengthened years. 


2 t 
The early called! why shonld we weep their deaih? 


They live! their being was not breath! 
Their home is in a bright and radiant land 
In light and glory, with a seraph band! 


‘They passed from earth, its sorrow and toil 
Ere their spirits had caught, the stain of its soil! 
1844. L. G. P. 





MISCELLANEOUS. - 


MR. MANN’S REPORT 
The Eighth Annual Report of the Board of 


ee 


ity from its guilty slumber. War had to pile 
the heaps of its slain mountain high, and pour 
out human blood with river-like width and 
depth, before men could be made to acknowl- 
edge its iniquities and its agonies. ‘The fires of 
persecution burned for ages, the rack Jabored, 
the dungeon buried alive, before men vindicated 
their right to freedom of conscience. 

And so it has-been in regard to all human 
evils. The first case rouses no man, alarms no 
man. The first hundred, or perhaps. thousand 
cases, are borne with composure, if not with 
thoughtlessness. They fail to stimulate either 
government or society to devise or seek for a 
remedy. Men wait until the tice of evil rises 
and desolates the land, again and again, before 
they will erect barriers, against the deluge. 
Men will not hear the wind; they wait for the 
whirlwind. Men will not take warning from 
the cloud, they wait for the tempest. And the 
calamities which spring from ignorance, and a 
neglect of the social condition of the masses of 
the people, are no exception to this rule. Re- 
publics, one after another—a splendid yet 
mournful train—have emerged into being ; they 





| have sought protection beneath the shelter of 
| their power; but they have perished through a 

want of intelligence and virtue in the masses of 

the people. ‘They have been delivered over to 
anarchy and thence to despotism ; and because 
| they would not obey their own laws, they have 
| been held in bondage by the laws of tyrants. 
One after another, they have been blotted 
from the page of existence, and the descendants 
of a renowned and noble ancestry have been 
| made bond-men and bond-women—they have 
} been dishonored and trampled upon, on the very 
| soil still choral with the brave deeds of their 
forefathers. Has a sufficient number of these 
victim nations been sacrificed, or must ours be 
added to the tragic list? If men had been wise, 





| these sacrifices might have been mitigated, or 
| ° . . 
| brought to an end, centuries ago. HM men arejcut the throats of those of another; in his 


| wise they may be brought to an end now. 


What is it unto us! if the sun goes down | if men will not be wise, these mournful catastro- | 


phes must be repeated again and again, for cen- 


| turies tocome. Doubtless, at some time, they 


willcome to anend. When the accumulation 


| of evils shall be so enormous and overwhelming, hy 
that humanity can no longer endure them, the | talents of a General ; candor, sincerity, affabili- | 


| 
| 
| 


| adequate efforts for their termination will be 
The question for us is, has not the full- | features of his character, till an occasion offers | 


made. 


controverted by his most bitter enemies. Hav- 
ing been early actuated with a warm passion 
to serve his country in the military line, he 
has greatly improved his talents by unwearied 
industry, a close application to the best writers 
upon tactics, and by @ more than common 
method and exactness. In reality, when it 
comes to be considered, that at first he only 
headed a body of men entirely unacquainted 
with military discipline or operations, somewhat 
sagevernalie in temper, and who at best could 
only be styled an alert and good militia, acting 
under very short enlistments, unclothed, and at 
all times very ill supplied with ammunition and 
artillery ; and that with such an army he with- 
stood the ravages and progress of near 40,000 
veteran troops, plentitully provided with every 





| have risen to greatness, and surrounding nations | 


necessary article, commanded by the bravest 
officers in Europe; and supported by a ge 
powerful navy, which effectually prevented al 
| moveinents by water; when all this comes to 
‘be impartially considered, we may venture to 
pronounce that General Washington may be re- 
garded as one of the greatest military orna- 
;ments of the present age. 

General Washington is now in the forty-sev- 
enth year of his age; he 18 @ tall well made 
man, rather large boned, and has a tolerable 
genteel address ; his features are manly and 
|bold, his eyes of a blueish cast, and very lively; 
his hair a deep brown, his face rather long, and 
marked with the small pox; his complexion 
}sun burat and without much color, and counte- 
| nance sensible, composed and thoughtful. 
| There is a remarkable air of dignity about 
i him, with a striking degree of gracefulness ; he 
has an excellent understanding, without much 
(quickness ; is strictly just, vigilant and generous; 
lan affectionate husband, a faithful friend, a 
\father to the deserving soldier; gentle in his 
manners, in temper rather reserved ; total 
stranger to religious prejudices, which have so 
often excited Christians of one denomination to 








But) morals he is irreproachable, and was never | 


| known to exceed the bounds of the most rigid 
temperance, in a word, all his friends and ac- 
| quaintance universally allow, that no man ever 
\united in his own person a more perfect allie 
ance of the virtues of a philosopher, with the 


ty and simplicity, seem to be the striking 








| ness of time Now comet Are not the suffer- | of displaying the most determined bravery and | 
ings of past ages, are not the cries of expiring 
| nations, whose echoes have not yet died away, 
| a summons sufficientiy loud to reach our ears, 


} ent, an antidote for the future? 


; and a reverence for all things sacred and holy, | 


and to rouse us to apply a remedy for the pres- 
We shall an- 


| independence of spirit. 





AMERICA AND CHINA. 


| 


| There is but little doubt that the United| tty taken by pirates in the seas of China. 


| swer these questions by the way in which we | Siates are destined ultimately to command all 


educate the rising generation. If we do not 


| prepare children to become good citizens—if we 


do not enrich their minds with knowledge, im- 
bue their hearts with the love of truth and duty, 


' then our republic must go down to destruction, 
} as others have gone betore it; and mankiod 
| Must sweep through another vast cycle of sin 


and suffering, before the dawn of a better era 
can arise upon the world. Itis for our gov- 
ernment, and for that public opinion, which, in 


— | a republic, governs the government, to chouse 


| between these alternatives of weal or woe. 


Education closes with the following excellen, 


remarks :— 


‘I close this Report with one reflection. 
discordance between the life and history of man, | 
on the one hand, as contrasted with the perfec- | 
tion of the universe in which he is placed, on} 
the other, has been a theme for the lamentation 
of all moralists and sages, in all periods of the 
world ; and it has infused pathos and elegiac 
mournfulness into the divinest strains of poetry | 
and prophecy. Looking towards any portion 


} 
j 
The} 


HORACE MANN. 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 
Boston, Dee. 10, 1844. 





VOCAL MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Horace Mann, the indefatigable Secretary of 
the Mass. Board of Education, discourseth in 
this wise (in the report which he has just made 
to the Legislature) on the physical benefits of 
vocal] music : 

Voeal Music promotes health. It accom- 
plishes this object directly, by the exercise 


of the great panorama of the universe—whether) which it gives to the lungsand other vital or- 


it be in the heavens above, or in the earth be- 
nweath—we behold, everywhere, effulgent proofs 
of Divine perfection. All is harmonious and 


gans; and indirectly, by the cheerfulness and | 


general flow of spirits, which it is the especial 
prerogative of music to bestow. 


complete ; all perfect in design, and perfectin, cannot be performed without an increased ac- 


execution. Ajl around us, conspicuous as an- 
gels clothed in shining raiment, stand the wit- 
nesses of Almighty goodness and love; and 
they cease not, day nor night, to declare the 
perfections of the Creator. The firmament, 
with Its revolving planets and steadfast constel- 


tion of the longs necessarily causes an increas- 
ed action of the heart and of all the organs of 
digestion and nutrition. 
greater quantity of air in contact with the blood. 
Hence the blood is better purified and vitalized. 
Good blood gives more active and vigorous play 


lations, is so beaming with glory, evento the to al| the organs of absorption, assimilation and 


untaught eye, that one of the most contempla- 
tive and pious of our poets has said it,— 


**So bright with such a wealth of glory stored, 
*T were sin in heathens not to have adored.”’ 


All parts of the inanimate earth, as far as 
science has been able to investigate its materi- 
als or its structure, are the evident workman- 
ship of power guided by wisdom and love. 
The revolution of the seasons ; the exhaustless 
source of light and heat ; the erial cireuit of the 
waters: the latent forees of nature, which 
await the summons of man, and stand ready to 


do his bidding ; the parts which cold and heat, ; « 


electricity and magnetism, attraction and repul- 
sion, play in the grand economy of nature; the 
principles of life, which embody themselves in 
the myriad forms of vegetation; the structure 
and instincts of animals, each so wonderfully 
fitted to its peculiar sphere—all of them bear 
the impress and signet of a ‘Divine mind and a 
Divine hand. 


gion, ghey are all inscribed, within and without, | 
with the evidences of goodness, at once omnip- | 


otent, omniscient, omnipresent. They all an- 
swer the purpose for which they were created— 


obeying, in all things, the law of their constitu- | 


tion. It is only when we come to man, that 


To the eve of science and of reli- | 


we find proofs of lofty powers perverted, of 


gioridus faculties eclipsed, of vast capacities for | 
happiness, not lost, merely, but turned into| 


sources of sorrow and pain. He!—the highest 


of all created beings among which he is place. | 
mournfully fails of his destiny, if that destiny | 
be happiness acquired through duty—it is he, 
who sends out the only jarring note that mars | 
Great and good | 


the music of the spheres. 


men, in all ages—prophets, apostles, the Sa-| 
vior—have mourned over this condition of hu-| 
manity ; and have wiled, prayed, agonized, for} 


its recovery to obedience and felicity. They 


have longed. yearned, labored for the day, | 
wken, with recuperative energies, man should | 


rise from his guilty fall. 
And already, there has been great ameliora- 
tion in the condition of the race. 


rising of mankind. Like the light of the suo 
upon a dial plate, we may not be able to see its 


motion, and yet we can see that it has moved. | 


The fortunes of the race do not revolve in a cir- 
cle, but in a spiral. So far as any improve- 
ment has been effected in the condition of man- 
kind, by haman agency—so far as great nation- 
al calamities have been averted—so far as great 
national crimes have been arrested—so far as 
the ravages of wide social detioralizations have 
been stayed—the general principle, on which 
all progress and all reforms have proceeded, 
seems to be this :—men wait for an accumula- 
tion of evils—they wait and bear, until the ac- 
cumulation becomes intolerable, and then they 
apply themselves to the work of removal or re- 
dress, 
religious persecution had been inflicted upon 
them, by government, before they took efferiive 
measures for the establishment of religious free- 
dom. Our ancestors bore political oppression 
for acentury and a half, before they pledged 
fortane, life and honor to resistance. For tens 
of centuries, men endured all the calamities and 
horrors of unnecessary war, until the historic 
aggregate of suffering and crime became too 
mighty to be longer borne ; and it was then only 
that a portion of mankind began to open their 
eyes to its folly and wickedness. Men sue- 
cumbed to the evils of inte nperance, until those 
evils threatened to brutify and demonize the 
race, before they banded themselves together 
for disenthralment and ransom Men looked 
quietly upon the atrocities of the slave trade, 
until a continent was emptied, and an oc-an 
filled, with myriads of its victims. And so of 
those other crimes and calamities which have 
made the history of the world, like the roli of 
the orophet, a record of mourning, and lamen- 
tation, and woe. The shrieks, not only of one, 
but of hundreds of cargoes of slaves, fell in 
vain upon the dumb ear of societye The ruin 


W hoever | 
compares distant ages or epochs with each oth- | 
er, will find proofs of the slow, yet steady, up- | 


Men waited until twelve centuries of | 


excretion. The better these functions are per- 
' formed, the purer and more etheriai will be the 
. influences which ascend to the brain. ‘The lat- 
| ter is an organ so exquisitely wrought, that its 
’ finest productions are dependent upon the health- 
| fulness of the vital processes below. A fit of 

infigestion annihilates a statesman’s power, 

though a nation perishes for want of his coun- 

sels; and a fever disarms a warrior, before 
whom legions have trembled. But, on the oth- 
er hand, energy and electric celerity of move- 
ment are generated in a well well-formed brain, 
when it is supplied with healthful and highly 
oxygenated blood. Spontaneous effusions of 
| serénity, of cheerfulness and uf strength are the 
natural results of wisely-managed physica) or- 
gans; and these qualities serve to invigorate 
the-health that produced them. Thus, by the 
action and reaction of the material and spiritual 
natures upon each other,a joyous and tuneful 
elasticity is dispensed to every part of the com- 
| plex system of man. The scientific physiolo- 
gistcan trace the effects of singing, from the 
' Jungs into the blood; from the blood into the 


veloped into the flower and fruit of cheerful- 
ness, increased health, increased strength, and 
a prolonged life, just as easily and as certain- 
| ly as a skilful manefacturer can trace a par- 
| cel of raw material which he puts into his 
machinery, through the successive stages o., 
being broken down, cleansed, softened, chang- 
ed into new forms, and made to evolve new 
qualities, until it comes out at last, a finished 
| aud perfect product. {n both cases, there may 
be various conspiring or disturbing forces, 
tending to aid or to defeat the result, but still, 
from beginning to end, the connection between 
| cause and effect is as distinctly traceable, as is 
a broad white line running across a black sur- 
face. 

In our climate the victims of consumption are 
| a host. It is a formidable disease to males, 
and still more to females. About twenty per 
cent. of all the deaths that occur, are caused by 
| consumption ; and this estimate includes infan- 
| ey and childhood, as well as adult age. Re- 
| stricting the comparison to adult life, probably 
| one half or nearly one half of all the deaths 
that occur, are caused by this terrible disease 
alone. Vocal music, by exercising and strength- 
ening the lungs, and by imparting gayety to the 
spirits, would tend to diminish the number of 
that sad prosession whom we daily see hasten- 
ing to an early tomb. 





I> The ‘‘London Chroniele’’ of July 22nd, 
1780, in the midst of the Revolution, published 
the following, which should be read and pre- 
served. The writer knew whom he was writ- 
ing about better than some who have writter 
since. 


A SHORT SKETCH or THE Lire anp CHARACTER 
or GeneraL WasuHINGTON. 


As this gentleman always refused to accept 
of any pecuniary appointment for his public 
services, no salary has been annexed by Con- 
gress to his important command, and he only 
draws weekly for the expenses of his 
public table, and other necessary demands. 
General Washington, having never been in 
Europe, could not probably have seen much 
military service when the armies of Britain 
were sent to subdue the Americans; yet still, 
-for a variety of reasons he was by much the 
most proper man on the continent, and proba- 
bly any where else, to be placed at the head of 
an American army. The very high estimation 
he stood in for integrity and honor, his engaging 
in the cause of his country from sentiment and 
vonviction of her wrongs, his moderation in| 
‘olities, his extensive property and his approved 
bilities as a commander, were motives which 
ecessarily obliged the choice of America to fall 
{pon him. 





of thousands and tens of thousands of men, by 
intemperance, was insufficient to startle human- 


- 


That nature has given General Washington 


\\Xtraordinary military talents, will hardly be 


Vocal music | 


The singer brings a} 


the trade in the Indian and China seas. 
supply of cotton im the United States including 
| Texas is far beyond what the wants of Europe 
‘require. The wants of China are however, 
j such as will absorb almost a limitless quantity. 
'The cotton goods manufactured in the United 
|States already supersede those of all other 
‘countries in those markets, and American lead 
has entirely supplanted the English. The En- 
| glish government hope, by commanding the 
' exclusive route to China over Egypt, by way of 
lthe Nile and the Isthmus of Suez, (to effect 
\which a negotiation is now pending between 
that power and the Pacha) to obtain news sev- 
eral weeks earlier than it can be had in the 
| United States; an advantage which will give 
|her merchants control of the markets. Their 
| diplomacy may succeed temporarily in this, but 


The | 





| 


' 


ithe march of events will ultimately give the) 


United States the mastery. Her population is 


| pushing, with a vigorous, rapid, and unceasing | 


march, along a line 1250 miles in extent, west- 
| ward, towards the shores of the Pacific. The 
occupation of the vast territory known as the 


|Oregon, is already going forward ; and twenty | 
|years will not have elapsed, before a powerful | 


state will have sprong up on the shores of the 
Pacific. This great tract of the Oregon is 


drained by the Columbia river and the San} 


'Fracisco, which debouch upon the ocean at a) 


wich islands—a group the independence of 


point six days, by steam, distant from the Sand-} 


which is guaranteed ; whese population is 100,-} 


United States may see fit to appoint for the super- 
intendence of our trade in China. 

Fifth. In regard to the payment of duties, va- 
rious provisions are inserted, for the convenience of 
our commerce, with respect to the mode of: pay- 
ment, and among others, that merchandise may be 
landed from time to time, as may be convenient, 
duty being paid on the articles only when they are 
Janded; and that vessels may, within a limited 
time, depart, if they please, without breaking bulk. 
“ BSizth. Citizens of the United States are to 
have all accommodation at each of the five parts, 
not only as heretofore in the construction of dwell- 
ing-houses and magazines, but also of churches, 
cemetaries and hospitals, 

Seventh. Provision is made for the employment, 
by Americans, of persons to teach the language of 
the empire, and the purchase of books is legalized ; 
it having been the custom heretofore for the Chi- 
nese government to persecute and oppress such of 
its subjects as either gave instruction or sold books 
to foreigners in China; which circumstance has 
been a great obstacle to the study of the languages 
in China, and the acquisition of the means of sat- 
isfactory intercourse with its government. 

Eighth, All Americans in China are to be deem- 
ed subject only to the jurisdiction of thir own gov- 
ernment, both in criminal matters and in questions 
of civil right. 

I shall have occasion hereafter to enter into these 
subjects somewhat in detail, and to suggest to the 
President the expediency of recommending to Con- 
gress the enactment of Jaw in this relation, applica- 
ble not only to Americans in China, bat in Turkey 
and elsewhere in Asia, where Americans (in com- 
mon with Europeans,) are in like manner exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the local government. 

‘inth. Citizens of the United States in China, 
and every thing appertaining to them, are placed 
under the special protection of the Chinese gov- 
ernment, which engages to defend them from all in- 
sult and injury. 

If the Chinese authorities neglect their duty in 
this respect, they of course become responsible for 
all consequences, on complaint being made to the 
government of the United States. 

In part execution of this, and other corresponding 
provisions of the treaty, particularly arrangements | 
are in train for the farther security of ciuzens of 
the United States residing in Canton, of which a 


| ed for MOURNING, viz: Black Bombazines, Silks, 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Have enlarged our establishment the past sea- 
4 son we have made extensive arrangements to re- 
ceive the most valuable stock that we have ever before 
prea en nt 0 that we can offer inducements to 
pure 8 equal to any in the city, as it respects new 
styles of Goods, and mf as low shale. In aw 


SHAWL ROOM, 
We have all the new, rich and desirable styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
da full ly of * 
peat rey = bce other kind of new and fash 
SILK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, 
and prices to be found. 


EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE AND PIANO 
COVERS. 


qualities 


The best AA THIBET CL ‘ 
all other kinds of CLOAK Parham imported, and 


Black and blue black ALEP 
proved manufacture, mre whet eon ie 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


We have our usual large supply of all th 
of LINENS, and as we have Ertan vet ae 
ticular attention to this article, we feel sure the kinds 
we offer will not fail of giving entire satisfaction, We 


have every width from 1 yard to 3 yards wide. 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 
GLOVES. 
Mouseline de Laiaes, Cashmere Repts, Alpaccas, 


Gala Plaids, French and American Prints,and a great 
variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 


EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY—2 
_» Vols, royal 8vo. Price reduced to ¥10,50. 
lhe above is Webster’s Dictionary without abridge- 
ment, contai.ing the whole vocabulary of the Quarto 
edition, with corrections? improvements, and several 
thousand additional words—to which is added, in the 
Present edition, a supplement of several thonsand 
words prepared by the author, and first published in 
1848, since his decease. 
ni BRITISH NOTICES. 
following is an extract fromthe Liverpool Mer- 
cury, of May 29th: - if 
By far the best English Dictionary—indeed the on- 
+ orig A oo appeal can now be made as an author- 
77, ‘8 Webster’s; an American publication, repub- 
lished in London, in two quarto vo . sail 
James MaRTINEAv. 
The American Dictionary of Dr Webster is as great 
an improvement on Johnson’s Dictionary, as the latter 
Was on those of his ssors. 
Professor Jamieson, of Eainburgh. 


It will supersede every other book in the same de- 
partment of letters. [Cambridge Independept Press. 


[From Heman Humphrey, D.D., Pres. of Amherst 





Dr. Webster’s American Dictionary of the English 
Language is an honor io the country which gave him 
birth—to the age and to the lan which it so ad- 
mirab'y traces up to its etymological sources—so skil- 
fully analyzes, and so happily explains. 

[from Rev Dr Wayland, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, 4 

Ihave always considered Dr-Webster’s works in 
Lexicography as surpassed in fullness and accuracy 
by none in our language. 





We regard it as a great improvement on all the 
works which have preceded it. The etymological 
department throws new and striking light on the histor 
of language; the vocabulary is enlarged by the addi- 
tion of many thousand words, comprising the techni- 





Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, and 


every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODs. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS. 


We have always on hand every article usually want- 
Crapes, Veils, &c. 


As our facilities are equal to any in the Trade, we 
are enabled to sell our Goods at the lowest price, and 





report will be made to you in due time. 

Tenth. The veasels of the United States are to 
come and go freely between the ports of China, | 
and those of any other country with which China | 
may happen to be at war, in full security, not only | 
for the ship, bat for all descriptions of merchan- | 
dise: the neutrality of our flag, and every thing it | 
covers, being especially guarantied. 

Eleventh. Provision is made for the protection | 
and relief of vessels stranded on the coast of China, | 
or driven by any sort of vis major into whatever | 
port of China; and also for the restitution of prop- | 


} 
| 


Twelfth. Equality in correspondence between 
civil or military and naval officers of the United 
States and those of China is stipulated, as also the 
observance of al! courtesy and respect in the cor- 
respondence between individual citizens of the 
United States and officers of the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

Thirteenth. No presents are to be demanded of 
either government by the other. 

The usage among Asiatic States of giving and 
receiving presents has been the source of 
convience tothe United States in those cases even 
where it has been a mere matter of courtesy. But, 
as the receipt of presents by the Chinese govern- 
ment has always hitherto been assumed by the lat- 
ter as an act of tribute on the part of the govern- 
ment making such presents, it seemed to be still 
more desirable to abolish the practice at once by a 


Fourteenth. Ships of war of the United States 
and their commanders are at all times to be cour- 
teously received in the ports of China. 

It seemed to me that such provision would se- 
cure to our ships of war all such access to the ports 
of China as may be needful, either for their own 
relief or for the protection of the merchant ships 
and citizens of the United States; while it would be 
incenvenient to go so far as the English have 
and engage to keep a ship of war at 
each of the five ports of China. 

Fifteenth. Heretofore, no governmes Pxcept 
Russia) has held direct communication with the 
Court of China. At the present time, even the 
British government does not hold correspondence 
with the Court of Peking. I insisted upon and ob- 


tained a provision for communications between the 
two governments. 






“tBd 


000, mostly American; the surface, 8,000 | The article of the treaty does not specify to whom 
}square miles ; of a soil the most fruitful, and a) communication from the United States shall be ad- 
‘climate unsurpassed in salubrity. These islands) dressed, it being left to the discretion of the Ameri- 


lare situated in the middle of the Pacific, on the 
great highway from Oregon to China. The 
great whale fishery of these regions is conduct- 


ed mostly by Americans, numbering 200 ves-| 


sels, whose annual product is about $5,000,000. 
This fleet in the summer months cruises be- 
tween the Islands and the coast of Japan for 
sperm whale, and carry on a large trade in 


furs, &c. which are now sold in China, and the | 


proceeds in tea sent home to the United States. 


The whole of this vast trade, and that of China, 


via. jhe Sandwich Islands, will be commanded 
by the State of Oregon. Those persons are 


now living who will see a railroad connecting | 
New York with the Pacific, and a steam com- | 


munication from Oregon to China. 


For the, 


last three centuries, the civilized world has been | 


rolling westward ; and Americans of the pres- 
ent age will complete the circle, and open a 
western steam route with the east. (Hunt's 
Magazine. 


an 
| THE TREATY WITH CHINA. 

| The treaty between the Uni'ed States and China 
being yet under the seal of confidence, which has 


can government to elect whom it will address, not 
excepting the Emperor. 

Upon this point I shall make you a separate com- 
munication, with reference as well to its impor- 
tance as for the purvose of indicating the parties at 
Court whom it wil! be most convenient for the Sec- 
retary of State to address, when occasion shall 
arise. 

Sixteenth. In regard to opiom, which is not di- 
rectly mentioned in the English treaties, it is pro- 
vided by the treaty of Wang Hiya, that citizens of 
the United States engaged in this or any other con- 
trabund trade, shal! receive no protection from the 
American government, nor shall the flag of the 
United States be abusive'y employed by other na- 
tions as a cover for the violation of the laws of Chi- 
na. Upon this point, also, I shall have occasion to 
address you in a separate despatch. 

I have thos, in a brief manner, indicated some 
of the peculiar provisions of the treaty. 

Many of them are new and important. 

Some of the English neswspapers have comment- 


| ed rather boastfally upon the fact that the English 


arms had opened the ports of China to other na- 


| tions, and at the same time have, with flippant ig- | 


| been removed from the greater part of the docu- | ‘ : 
processes of nutrition, and back again into the | ™ents communicated with the treaty to the Senate,| ed by Sic Henry Pottinger in China, and to the suc- | 


| practical uses, will be more interesting to our read- 
) ers than even the treaty itself, because it gives our 
| minister’s own views of the character and bear- 


ings of the treaty. 
| From Mr. Cushing to the Secretary of State. 
Macao, July 5, 1844. 

Sir,—I have the honor to enclose to you a copy 
of the treaty of Wang Hiya, assigned on the 3d in.- 
stant. 

On examining this docament, you will find in the 
| first place, that, in the description of the contract- 
| ing parties, the language of the stipulations, and 
| the mode of execution, the style of perfect equality 
between the United States and China, has been se- 





been carefully attended to in the Chinese as well 
as in the English duplicate of the treaty. 

You will perceive, in the second place, that this 
treaty contains many provisions which are not em- 
braced either in the English treaty of Nankin, or in 
the treaty supplementary thereto, which compre- 
hends the taritf and the commercial regulations. 
First. The tariff is amended, by the redaction 
of the duties on some articles of American produc- 
tion, and by fixing, with greater precision, what 
goods are Contraband, or subjects of monopoly. 

There is nothing in the English treaties to limit 
the power of the Emperor in the exclusion of arti 
cles of import or export. ; 

Thus he might render all commercial privileges 
nugatory, by prohibiting the exportation of tea and 
silk, and the importation of cotton or cotton fabrics; 
or he might obstruct the commerce in these or any 
other articles, by making them the subjects of close 
monopoly, as is now the case with salt. 

This is guarded against in the treaty of Wang 
Hiya, by making the objects of contraband and 
monopoly a matter of stipulation between the gov- 
ernments. And no modifications of the tariff are to 
be made without the consent of the United States. 

Second. By the English treaties, the Counsul is 
security for the payment of duties, and is bound to 
prosecute for all infractions of the revenue laws of 
China. This is to transfer to the British govern- 
ment the office and responsibility of paying duties, 
which involves much of regulation and of form in 
the prosecution of trade, which experience has al- 
ready shown to be inconvenient to the subjects as 
well as the government of Great Britain. All this 
is avoided in the treaty of Wang Hiya, by making 
the duties payable in cash, which is perfectly ac- 
ceptable to the merchant, anc in accordance with 
the course of business in China. 

Third. New provision is made in the amplest 
manner for the trade, from port to port, in China. 

A ship which, having touched at Canton, has 
there paid tonnage duties, and discharged a part of 
her cargo, may proceed with the residue to any 
other port in China, without being subject to the 
payment of tonnage ms a second time: and goods 
which have been landed, and ‘paid duty at one of 
the ports of China, may, at any time, be re-export- 
ed to any other port of China, without being sub- 
ject to any further daty. This later provision is 
—— to a warehousing system for all the coast 

ina. 

Fourth. Due provision is made for the recogni- 
tion and personal dignity and security of consuls, 
or any other officers whom the government of the 





~ 


dulously observed; and I may add, that this has | 


| 
} 





norance, ridiculed the idea of a mission from the 
United States to do that which (it was said) had 
been already done by England. f 

I ascribe all possible honor to the ability display- 


| blood, and into the nerves; and finally from the | ¥& have selected from those documents for imme-) cess which attended his negotiations; and I rec- 
whole vital tissue into the brain, to be there de- diate publication the following paper, which, for all | ognise the debt of gratitude which the United States 


and all other nations owe to England for what she 
has accomplished in China. From all this much 
benefit has accrued to the United States. 

But, in return, the treaty of Wang Hiya, in the 
new provision it makes, confers a great benefit on 
the commerce of the British empire ; for the supple- | 
mentary English treaty, stipulates that any new | 
privileges conceded by China to other nations shall 
be enjoyed also by England, and there is a similar | 
provision in the treaty of Wang Hiya; and thus, | 
whatever progress either government makes in | 
opening this vast empire to the influence of foreign | 
commerce, is forthe common good of each other | 
an! of all Christendom. 

The details of the tariff are not yet eompleted, | 
and some incidental questions remain to be arrang- | 
ed } 


} 
| 


I shall dispose of these matters as soon as possi- 
ble, in order to trans:nit the treaty, and all the cor- | 
respondence, and various other particulars of the | 
j ible, to be laid before 





negotiation, in , if p t 
the Senate atthe opening of the next session of | 
Congress. 


[ am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. CUSHING. 
Hon. Joun Newson, &c. 


é {National Intelligencer. 





RESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEARS. JUVENILE BOOKS. A great va- 
t iety of Juvenile Books many of which are new. 

GAMES. Master Rodbury and his pupils, Charac- 
teristics of distinguished persons, Race of Improve- 
ment, National Game of the American Eagle, Mansion 
of Happiness, Dissected Pictures. 

ANNUALS—Rose of Sharon, The Opal, Keepzake, 
Drawing Room Scrap Book, Youth’s Keepsake, An- 
ovale Friendship’s Offering, and the Gift. 

VALUABLE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS.— 
Channing’s Works, Dewey’s Sermons, Livermore’s 
Commentary, Kenrick’s Exposition, Smyth’s Lectures 
on Modern History, Church History, Coleridge’s Aid 
to Reflections, Sparks’s Life of Washington, Illustra- 
tions of the Bible, Dick’s Works, Kirk White’s com- 
plete works, Encyclopedia Americana, Burus’> Works, 
Coleridge’s Poetical Works, Gould’s Poems, Poet’s 
Gift, Poetry for Home aud School, selections from 
Fenelon, by Mrs Follen. 

MINIATURE EDITIONS. Among which are Ma- 
tins and Vespers, Poems by Mrs Hemans, Mrs Lang- 
don, Coleridge, Thompson and Southey, Autumn Flow- 
ers, Poetry of Love, Loves of the Angels, Sacred 
Songs, Bible and Closet, Spare Minutes, Private 
Hours, Token of the Heart, Channing’s Essays Self 
Culture, Cypress Wreath, Sacred Harp, Private De- 
votions, &c. &c. 

Also, Portable Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Pea- 
cil Cases, Ladies’ Pocket Books and Card Cases. 

For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. dl4 











Ww wae BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 
MENTAL FURNITURE. A generalassort- 


ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly | PF 


on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 

to quality, See brs be at any other Fn in 
city. For at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 

ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

’ Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, in 


great in-| 


provision of the treaty [From the Christian Examiner. ] 


kind has 


we PLEDGE ourselves to sellas gooda SHAWL, 
SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE, at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
city. Purchasers may feel sure of buying CHEAP, 
as we always mark our Goods at the lowest price they 
can be sold for, 


ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 
is still our Motto. 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 WaSHINGTON STREET. 
$28 





rp sera CONFERENCE HYMN BOOK.— 
Hymns and Tunes for Vestry and Conference 
Meetings, by Edwin M. Stone. 
The fullowing are among the notices of this book. 
{From the Christian World.] 

‘There has beena great degree of satisfaction ex- 
pressed, this last winter, with the singing at our Con- 
ference and Prayer Meetings. This little book is well 
adapted for such meetings, for which it is mainly de- 
signed,” 

[From the Christian Register. ] 

‘This little book comes out opportunely to meet the 
want presented by the recent re-introduction of Con- 
gregational Singing into our places of worship. It is 
cheap in price, of a convenient size, and contains the | 
favorite hymns and tunes, appropriately fitted to each 
other. We would recommend its examination to those 
who are seeking for a work of the kind.’ 


‘We are much pleased with it. Something of the 
been long wanted, and is now especially ac- 





ceptable, when the practice of the old and primitive 
congregationa! singing is reviving among us, which is 
sure to bring back a taste for the old, simple and de- 
votional music. The book is a small one, modest, and 
unpretending ; but it well fulfils its design. It em- | 
braces a sufhcieut variety of tunes to answer the pur- | 
pose for which the publication is intended, and these, 
as well as the hymns—two or three of which are given 
| to ench tune—seem to us to have been well chosen.’ 


| Published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 


nl6 





IANO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 


late Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, 


would bog leave tn ony to our frrends. and all other« j 
whe may purchase instruments of us, we are not only | 
determined to maintain the high reputation which has | 


been bestowed upon this manufactory in past years, | 
bat by our united and personal attention to ee pgp: 

make such improvements in ;oint of tone, style of fin- 
ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our 


instruments are equal in every respect, if not superior | 
to any made inthis or any other city; and we can, and | 
will sell first rate instraments, upon as reasonable | 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made | 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as | 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 


sense, or the money refunded tothe purchaser. 


RUSSEL HALLET, 


GEORGE H. DAVIS, | 


HENRY ALLEN. | 
s7 tf 





IDAYS. ‘The largest and most varied stock of | 
SPLENDID BOOKS for persons of all ages, to ve | 
found in the city, is at SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO’S | 
Great Book and Periodical Store, No. 1384 Washing- | 
ton street. j 

ANNUALS 

Book of Beauty: Keepsake: Drawing Room Scrap 
Boek: Juvenile Scrap Book: China Illustrated: | 
Montgomery’s Sacred Gift, all beautitully illustrated | 
and bound in superior style, London edition; Leaflets | 
of Memory; Gift; Rose; Friendship’s Offering; 
Rose of Sharon; Keepsake; Casket; Opal; Haw- | 
thorne; Hyacinth; Juvenile Gem; Love Gift; Na-| 
ture’s Gem, with fine steel and cot’d plates, and bound 
in elegant style, American edition, 

POPULAR RELIGIOUS AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS. 

Clarlotte Elizabeth’s, Mrs Sigourney’s, Mrs Ellis’a, 
Mrs Hofland’s, Agnes Strickland’s, and Hannah 
More’s Works; Gems of Sacred Poetry; Autumn 
Flowers; Buck on Resurrection; Notes on 
New Testament; Macauley’s, Scott’s, Wilson’s, 
Stephens’s :.nd Sidney Smith’s Miscellanies; Me- 
moirs of Margaret and Lucretia Davidson, &c. &e. 

JUVENILE WORKS. 


A very large and splendid variety. 
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ry\O GERMAN STUDENTS. Follen’s Practical | 
Grammar of the German Language. | 
Follen’s German Reader, for Beginners. 
Follen’s German Grammar and Keader are consid- | 
ered to be the best works of the kind in use.. The 
secon. and third editions of the Grammar were both 
greatly improved, by corrections and additional rules 
and illustrations, by the author; since which, the 
work has passed through several editions, and has 
been introduced into Harvard University. The Ger- 
man Reader, also, has been repeatedly printed; and 
its popularity is constantly increasing. 
New editions published and for sale at SIMP- 
KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 bare 
w. n 





EW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of tings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, ‘willed and Striped 
Venetian ; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
vets of all widths; Rich F ren Bockings; Hearth 
ugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings; Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, etc. etc. li of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city, 
and will be sold at the —_ lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves, 
a29 














ELLS’ SERMONS. Subscribers tothe volume 
of Sermons by the late Rev. G. W. Wells, are 
informed that the book is now ready. Those holding 
subscription papers are requested to send them at once 
to the Publisher. As the edition is small, subscribers 
should call for the copies early. The volume com- 
prises 290 pages, 16mo—price to subscribers 50 cts. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
n9 118 Wasnington st. 





O. 9, PRESENTATION BOOKS. NEW 
COLORED TOYS. Little Poems, with good 
morals, translated from the German. Part second do 
do do. Story of Little Sarah and her Grandmdther’s 
Jobnnycake; Mrs Prim and her son Jim; Picture 
Alphabet; Remarkable Story of Chicken Little. 


abscri 
. co-partoership under the firm of HALLET, DA- | 
VIS & CO., for the purpose of manufacturing Piano | 
Fortes; and having taken the stock and stand of the | 


OR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S HOL- > 


) York: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia: Little 


cal words and the arts; words not found in any other 
dictionaries, and many ‘ f them the words for the pre- 
cise meaning of which the general reader is most fre- 
quently ata loss ;—the orthography of several classes 
of words, instead of following cunbrous and obsolete 
modes of spelling, is conformed to the present usage of 
the best writers; and the definitions have a charac- 
ter of discrimination, copiousness, perspicuity, and 
accuracy, not found, we believe, in any «ther dictiona- 
ry of the English language. 
he foregoing commendation is signed by Jeremiah 
Day. 8.'T.D., LL.D., President of Yale College; 
Simeon Baldwin, late Judge of the Supe: ior 
Court; David Daggett, LL.D., Professor of Law 
in Yale College,and Judge of the Superior Court, 
Benjamin Silliman, M.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, &c., Yale College; Rev Nathaniel 
Ww. Taylor, 8.1.D, Professor of Didactic Theol- 
gy> Yale College ; James L. Kingsley, Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Denison Olmsted, Professors in 
Yale College; Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, 
Ralph Emerson, Professors in Theological Semi- 
nary, Andover; Joshua Bates, DD. President of 





MEDICATED 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
* No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 


M. M. MILES would respectfully ; 
Dik, that his houee is situated jn wane = 

» quiet and central streets inthe city which hi : 

fitted up with every regard tothe ac < he 
the invalid. Patients are always under his immedi 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate hil a 
may wish to remain at his house. }j la a 
ronize this establishment can depend y ge 7 
medical treatment; and every means wil| be = 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a era 
the shortest possible time. aa 
He has likewise secured the services of Mr 
PB. pope assistant. 

Swhomay wish to enjoy the luxuries of 1; 
ogee Vapor Bath, or who may require oo 
ee be waited upon by accommodating Female A. 
“we ants — the best of Nurses. Their rtment js 

poser’ Dee canected from that of the Gentlemen. 
Pe ret made the study of Medicated Baths 
a medical education: and he has found by 
oe of ihe ae et Medicated Var 
vented for removing every kind of dintone ta, tho 
upon the human system; and in connecti. 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent 
inallcases withinthe reach of human skj,!- and j oo 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when ey ‘thi 
else has failed. This is particularly the pe ; 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt a 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dole : 
reux, nervous irritability, painful and diseased e 4 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, d 


. J d s . . 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, sayeipstes, pt wre 


Henry 


'Y | glandular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pul. 


pm bin geet se catarrh 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached ape ova 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often pastors 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
eh and Smagthons the skin, that extensive or 
which nature has provided f. ing injuri 
eee the aie ; or removing injurious mat 
The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 
agreat luxary by many who have no particular disease, 
being far euperior to any other kind of Bath. They 


' leprosy, vancer, 








Middlebury College; Rev John Hough, Rev W. 


C. Fowler, Edward Turner, Professors in Mid- | 


dlebury College. 


are varied, to adapt them to various constitutions and 
diseases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all 
from the mostathletic and robust, down to the most del. 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 
the use of a oe a tonic, and consequently in. 
vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved from the hantls of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearts from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the firet Physicians in this country and.in Ey. 
rope. Patients can take then under the us A 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

€ 18 ane for the sale of Hicks & Miner, 
tent apor aan — oo medicated in » 

ew minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret 

lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables. po speed 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with 


A most valuable work and eminently deserving of | in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 


public patronage. Joun Henry Hogzart, 
Bishop of Prot. Epis. Charch, N. Y. 


| 


highest standing throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and tu entire sat 


A very valuable addition to our lexicography, and | isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 


deserves the patronage of the American people. 
Joseru Story, 


| 


Judge of the Supreme Court of the United Statea, 





containing certificatesand directions are furnished witt 
each Bath. 
These Baths can be administered to persons whe 


and Professor of Law in the University of Cam- | may be confined at their houses in the city and vicinity 
bridge. REFERENCES. 

I agree with Mr Justice Story in the sentiments he | Phineas Capen, Esq. Probate Office, Boston, 
has expressed; and am satisfied that an attempt to re- | Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, ¥ 
duce int» a system the doubtful orthograp’ y of the lan- | George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, - 
guage, and to diminish the number of its anomalies, | John N. Bradley, 16State stree1, “s 
would meet with the approbation of the public, and | L. A. Hantington, 76 Washington street, ss 
that no one is better qualified for the task than Dr | Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, “s 
Webster. Witiiam Cranca, A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, “ 

Chief Judge of the Circuit Court of the U. States | J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ 
in the District of Columbia. E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ 


The undersigned most cheerfully express their ap- | Daniel Manp, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 
probation of Dr Webster’s Dictionary, and their wish | Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex Couny 


that it may be generally adopted by literary men as a 
book of reference, and b the et 

the colleges, academies and schools of our country. 
David Hosack, LL.D. President of Rutgers Medical 


Coll; Rev Thomas DeWiu, D.D., Rev John Knox, 





D.D, Rev James Milnor, D.D., Rev James M. | 
Mathews, D.D., John W. Francis, M.D., Prof. Ob- | 


dard lexicon of |S. Newman, Esq, 


Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

Newburypor:. 

Philip Cushing, “a 
my25 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 
Wittiam Crossy, 118 Washington street, has 


stet, Ruigers Medical Col; Ogden Edwards, Judge | for sale, an unusually large and complete assortment 
of Circuit Court, State of NY., Jacob Radcliffe, late | of Books, Games, &c. of all kinds, suitable for Hoi 


Mayor of New@otk, and Judge Sup Court; James 
Tallmadge, late Lieut. Gov. of the State of N. Y.; 
Sanwe! L. Knapp, Coun at Law, and author of Lec- 


day Presents. 
—AMONG THEM ARE— 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.- 


tures on American Literature; Seth P. Staples,' The Drawing Room Scrap Book; Friendship’s 0 
Coun at Law; Rev Wm Patton, Ansel W. Ives, M. | fering; Forget-me-Not; Juvenile Scrap Book; The 
D., George Griffia, Coun at Law; Rev Gardiner Gift; Leafiets of Memory; The Opal; Rose of Sin- 


Spring, DD., Samuel _L. Mitchell, LL.D., Joseph 
M. Smith.MD. Prof of Theo and Prac Med; Anthony 
Dey, Counat Law; Wm Johnson, Coun at Law, 
porter of Cases, &c.; John Anthon, Coun at Law. 


| ron; Hawthorne; 


Keepsake; Rose; Hyacinth; Je 


j venile Gem; Youth’s Keepsake; Annualetie; Uarket; 


Re- | Love Gift; Literary Souvenir; Boys’ and. Girls’ Ar 
i nual, 
We make Dr Webster’s Dictionary our general 


&e. &e. 
ELEGANTLY BOUND AND ILLUSTRATEL 


standard of orthography, and would cordially recom-)| WORKS. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage ; Monigowe 
mead its adoption in schools and seminaries of learn- |ry’e Sacred Gift; Scott’s Poems; Cowper; Mls; 


ing. 


er: 
Sands, Editors of the N. Y. Spectator and Com- 
mercial Adv; Sidney E. Morse, Editor of N. Y. 


Observer; Gerard Hallock, Ed Jour Com.; Amos | 
Butler, Ed of the Mer Advertiser; John Lang, Ed | 
Eve. 


of N. Y. Gazette: Michael Burnham, Ed o 


£ 
Rev Austin Dickinson, Editor of the National Preach- | val; P 
Ww L. Stone, Francis Hall, and Robert C. | Lady of the Lake; 


Burns; Sigourney; Perci 
; Oracles from the Poets 
Marmion; Last Minstrel; Shaks- 
peare’s Poems and Sonnets; Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Christian Ballads; British Ballads; Cowper’s Task. 
Poets and Poetry of England; Burke’s Works; Poe 
try of Flowers; Lady’s Book of Flowers and Poetry; 
Spencer’s Works; Willis’s Poems; Deserted Bride; 


Moore; Byron; Heman’s; 
Th ss 





Post: Absalom Peters, Editor of the Home Mis- | American Poet’s Gift, &c. &c. 


sionary and American Pastor’s Journal: Wm C. | 


MINIATURE POETS. Scott, Hemans, Howitt 


Brownlee, Editor of the Magazine of the Ref Dutch | Southey, Moore, Sigourney, Cowper, Thompson, Kirk 


Church: Edward Thompson, Ed of Eve Journal. 


Ic is a work of profound investigation, and does infi- { 


nite boner to the philological learning and general 
literature of this country. 


CHANCELLOR KENT. 
Publishedand sold by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring- } 


| White, Barton, Keble, 
| Wordsworth, &e. &c. 
|} STANDARD WORKS. Shakspeare, Milton, By 
| ron, Johnson’s Works, Boswell’s Johnson, Prescot’ 
Mexico, Ferdinand and Isabella, Follen’s Works 
Channing’s Works, &c. &c. 

JUVENILES. 1 will be a Genuleman, Stories for 


wring, Goldsmith, Gray 


field, Mass: and for sale by Mark H. Newman, New | Children, by Mrs Cleveland, Prize Story Book, Child's 


and B. 3. Muzzey, Boston. eop8w jA 





JENKS & PALMER have just 


thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and | New Stories for Boys and Girls, Child’s 


& Brown, | Delight; 


Tamed and Untamed; Favorite Scholar, 


| The Robins, Turas of Fortune, Geneveive and Ma- 


| celin, The Clockmaker, Setilers in Cavada, Old M- 
REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY¥NS,— | chacl and Young Maurice, Mrs Hofland’s Works, Lit 


ublished the | tle Book of Knowledge, Mamma’s Birthday, Fido 


em, & 


Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. | Nicholas Annual, &c. &c. 


Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The foliowing are some of the societies and townsin 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greeawood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont;) Second Society, (Rev C, Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cuool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 


(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brookl By | 


N.Y. (Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, atertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 





| 
{ 


Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 


buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbriige, Medfield, | 


Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, an & by S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 


Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswic 
Bedford, Greenficld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 

; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Alltor, Ii; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
emg Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

ap tf 





HE BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 

BOOK. The Publisher would inform his friends 
dnd the publie that the third edition of the ‘Sunda 
School Hymn Book,’ has just been issued. It will 
need no higher recommendation than the fret that it 
was prepared by Lewis G. Pray, Esq., an active agent 
of ‘the Sunday School Society,’ and recommended - 
the said Society, and already introduced into the fol- 
lowing Sunday Schools. 

In Boston, viz: Rev Mr Waterston’s Chapel, How- 
ard Sunday School, Rev Mr Barrett’s School, West 
Church Sunday School, Suffolk Street Chapel School, 
Rev Mr Huntington’s School, Bethel Sunday School, 
(Rev Mr Taylor’s,) Hawes Place Sunday School, So. 
Boston; Farm School on Thompson’s Island; School 
of the Ministry at Large, Providence; Needham Sun- 
day School; Rev Mr Sanger’s, Dover; Rev Mr Briggs, 
Dover; Rev Mr Ongnod, Cohassett; Rev Mr Bart- 
lett, Marblehead; vy Mr Furness, Philadelphia; 
Rey Mr Eliot, St Louis, Mo.; and sundry others whose 
names may hereafter be given. Sey . 

N. B. Those wishing copies for examination will be 
supplied on appiication, a the subscriber is confi- 


nie: book. 
dent it willbe an BENJ. H. GREENE, 
Sunday School Depository, 


nl6 124 Washington st. 





hesedittle books are not only intended to ph 
the eye, and give amusement to children, but also to 
assist in the cultivation of good affections. 
_ Published by T. H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
ington st. dl4 





LOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS may be obtained at 
KIMBALL’S, 28 Washington street, at the lowest 
ices. Just received, a good assortment of low 
priced STOUT CASSIMERES, suitable for A of 








yets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 ~“ 





wear. 
Yh PAPER. A new supply of ruled and 
plain Letter Paper, a good article for $3 per ream. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Stationery 
Rooms, 21 t Row. d7 


OARD WANTED. A gentleman and his wife, 
with an infant child, wish for Board in:a private 
family, or where there are but few i 
A parlor and chamber or a chamber and bed-room 
adjoining, will be required, A line addressed to M. 
N., through this office, will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 


RIVATE DEVOTION. Exercises for Private 

Devotion, by the author of Pjous Thoughts, &e., 
second edition, just published and for sale at SIMP- 
KINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. d28 








ULFINCH’S LAYS OF THE GOSPEL. Lays 


NEW GAMES FOR CHILDREN. The Rae 
of Improvement, by the author of the Busby Cards, 
The Strife of Genias, by the author of ‘1 will be a Gee 
tleman,’ The Pickwick Cards, Characteristics, T 
Merry Cards, Master Rodbury and his Pupils, Ave 
can Eagle, Star Spangled Banner, Mansion of Hap 
piness, &c. &e. 

The above comprises but a small part of the extet- 
sive variety of Holiday Presents. 

For sale by WILLIAM CROSBY, 118 asd 

d 


on st. 





HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, prepared @*™ 
jin the Chapels of the Ministers at Large. . 
It is also well suited for'vestry and social met" 
and for Sunday Schools. 
It contains 487 Hymne, an Index of first lines, 
an index of subjects; price $2,75 per doz. Published 
Tremont Row. did 


see? 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
HOSE about to adopt the healthy practice Ch 


ablution, will find oo — ee. 
and quickest method of performing the oper’ ws, 
Those on the eve of house-keeping will find ae 
establishment every thing appertaining to the ne 
department, with catalogues ° Lagan tin bo 10§ 
their selection, and are respectfully inv? : 
my25 6m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 
el 


OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISUELLAN!: 
aT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


T. HOMER, 





jen 

















No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelpis, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURE 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, Englit? 

A German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c. 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. «oft 
&G- Remember that the name is in Porcelai™, 
he door—opposite the Washington House. 





JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 


Head of Commercial Wharf. . 


S terms 
§G- Sails made on the most reasonable 
warranted in all respects at the shortest aot 8 
— 4 


CHRISTIAN RE G1stE B 


BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


a 
TERMS.—Taree Dorrans, payee exth! 
months, or Two DoLLaRs 45D Fiurty , 


. . : i 
paid in advance. ‘ a 
To individuals or companies who pal inadvar® i 
five copies, sixth copy will be sent grat “he dis? 
No subscriptions , at : 
of the publisher, until all arrearage? 
communications, 


All as well as letters: of 
relating to the Christian , : 
to Davip Rep, Boston. 


































of the Is, byS.G. Bulfinch. Just 
and for gale JAMES MUNROE & -» 134 
Washington, opposite School st. ju 










ice ofthe, ~ 
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